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HEARTSTOPPER! 



HARRY WARDEN’S REIGN OF TERROR CONTIMIES 


Canada’s most underrated slasher is back in both an 
uncensored reissue and a 3-D remake of 
My Bloody Valentine. Intetviews with director George Mihalka 
and producer John Dunniig, who helped restore over nine 
minutes of gore footage ftf the upcoming OVD. 

PLU; A conversation wia the director of the remake and a 

look at the history of S-Dnms. 

by JAMES BURRELL. PAUL |»RUF% and JASON PIpHONSKY 


BEYOND THE SmOOWS 

A legendary genre author jremembers filmmEter Oa'tYfcuilfe; -«/ 


the man behind Daric Sha^ws, Trilogy^dt Tenor ■ 
The Night Stalker. 
by WILLIAM F. NOLAN 


SCREAM AND SCREAM AGAIN 


Enter Horroridor, an art installation ttiat surrainds the viewer 
with a madness-inducing barrage of ^rieks ^nvhundreds 
of genre movies. 

by STUWtT F ANDREWS ^ ^ 


SOLDIER OF MISFORTUNE 


Bloody, paranormal-fuelled combat returns in 
F.EAR. 2: Project Origin, the first-persrm shooter in 

supernatural hell. V' 

by U^T CHANCE UNCE 


Map out the coming year in horror with this indispen: 
guide to the best genre events around hte globe, 
by STAFF 


RIP 2008: THE YEAR IN REVIEW 


Our annual awards for standout genre conftibutions. as 
well as a few you should have missed, 
by STAFF 
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Urban Flesh and Red Room 2. 


Composer Elia Cmiral. 
DEAD 74 

New and upcoming games. 
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Rudolph Grey's Nightmare of 
Ecstasy: The Life and Art of 
Edward D. Wood. Jr. 



g f] 1 “Canadian hoiTor" I’ll bet the name David Cronenbei^ immediately comes to 

W M / mind, right? Thought so. Well, while us Canucks are proud to have Dave Deprave pitch- 
/ / 1 ing his inimitable brand of cinematic perversion for our team, we’re equally proud of 
the other quirky classics that come from our home and native land. Tliat’s right, folks, 
besides Rush, beer, hockey, butter tarts, bloody caesars, relaxed pot laws and lasting government sup- 
port of same sex marriage, we also make horror movies up here. 

Admittedly, we got a late start. Believe it or not, the first Canadian horror film is from 1961 - a 
campy 3-D romp called The Mask. And it wasn’t until the 1970s that we experienced a bona fide hor- 
ror boom with the infamous “tax shelter years” - a period in which the Canadian federal government 
attempted to kick-start its own movie industry by encouraging filmmakers to shoot in Canada by 
otTering them huge write-offs on the production. 

Chew on this: our government helped fund a man once known as "The King of Venereal Horror" 
to make films about orifice-invading, sex-crazed parasites, brain-tumour-inducing snuff video trans- 
missions. sick gynecologist twins who make their own surgical instruments and people who get sex- 
ual stimulation off car crashes! We have the federal government to thank for a significant percentage 
of the horror movies made in this country. A strange paradox indeed, and something I could never 
have appreciated as a kid the first time 1 watched Marilyn Chambers grow a proboscis from her armpit 
to exsanguinate someone with in Rabid on local television. 

Of my all-time hoser horror favourites, the late Bob Clark offered two: 1974’s Deathdream (which 
was, incidentally, Tom Savini’s first genre project, followed by the Toronto-shot Deranged the fol- 
lowing year) and the seminal Black Christmas (1974). which I've gushed about in this space in 
the past, citing it as North America’s first real slasher movie. There's also Peter Medak’s 
absolutely chilling ghost film The Changeling (1980) and the woefully almost-lost 1977 sur- 
vivalisl vehicle Rituals. Then there's PIN - a brother, a sister and a creepy medical doll lead the 
charge in this incest-fuelled 1988 psychological thriller. And while I'm not a fan of the Prom 
Night series per se. I will admit that Hello Maty Lou: Prom Night U is worth watching for 
Michael Ironside and a few pretty inventive kills (sorry Rodrigo, but Prom Night III sucks!). 
Aaaand lest we forget the holiday-themed. 1981 mincr-with-a-pickaxe-and-a-vendetta cult flick 
that graces our cover this issue. My Bloody Valentine. 

When I think of My Bloody Valentine. I think of the poster and the stills I saw in old horror maga- 
zines. For a long time, that’s all this film was to me. When I finally saw it. ! was disappointed because 
it never lived up to the marketing. At the same time, it also made me realize how much 1 liked the 
marketing and how it can be an art fonn all to itself. Before I was of age. the marketing was the 
movie... and sometimes it still is. My problem (which I think a lot of other people share) was that My 
Bloody Valentine yasX wasn’t anywhere near as inventively gory as I was led to believe it would be. I 
was a kid. I expected my slasher films to be nice and messy. I remembered seeing stills of a woman 
literally turned into a shower head, but it, along with a ton of other flashy red stuff, was just... not... 
there. 

What I didn’t know then was that the film wa.s cut to ribbons by the MPAA in order to be distrib- 
uted in the US. Before anyone in Canada ever saw it, the American censors butchered it. This has 
been more talked about recently, since the film was getting a 3-D remake (out next month), which in 
turn brought attention back to the original. That attention resulted in the location and restoration 
of a full nine minutes of notorious gore (including the shower head gag from my childhood 
hopes). As it turns out. with the footage restored, it's a stronger slasher movie and lives up to 
c.xpcclations far better than it ever could have when the emasculated version was released to the- 
atres back in 1981 . 

And the revelation is; maybe if it wasn’t for the remake, few would’ve ever known that, and 1 would 
have went on complaining about how you can flush My Bloody Valentine, like so much red dye and 
maple syrup, down the toilet when you're done with it. Yikes! 

I never thought I'd say this, but thank god for the remake. Oh. and Happy New Year, eh! 
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IT WAS WITH GREAT SADNESS 

that I learned of Forrest J Ackerman’s pass- 
ing. Nothing can be said that hasn't already 
been spoken about this influential man. I can 
only add that he was one of the last living 
links we had to a better, vanished time. And 
now he is gone. His passing makes your Octo- 
ber issue even more poignant and a true col- 
lector's item. I will treasure that issue for the 
rest of my days. R.I.P. FORRY. 

Robert Amacker - Poplarvillc, Mississippi 

I’M TOO YOUNG to remember 
Famous Monsters of Filmland, but I have 
heard of it from the horror community. Any- 
way. one article bothered me a whole lot. It 
said that anyone can go to Forrest Ackerman’s 
home and he will be kind enough to give you 
a tour. That's in a class all its own, that For- 
rest is so generous showing all the rare items 
he has. But John Landis commented that peo- 
ple have been in his home and have stolen 
some of his stuff and put it on eBay. That is 
proof that people are scum of the earth, taking 
advantage of a man who brings you into his 
home to show you great items of art and one- 
of-a-kind treasures. I hope the people who 
have stolen from him bum in hell, and if you 
print this in your magazine 1 hope they read it 
and know how wrong it is. 

Death Comes Ripping (a.k.a. Chad) 
- Knoxville. Tennessee 

I LIKED VIRTUALLY everything that 
was done in the Forry/FM multi-angle cover- 
age except it was nowhere near long enough. 
Fourteen pages (excluding cover and editori- 
al) is not first-rate treatment given the avail- 
able space. This was a missed opportunity, 
and it only knocks once. As well. Jovanka. 
while you credit FM as (he horror springboard 
it was, you also belittled it when you implied 
it was juvenile in comparison to RM and inti- 
mated that FM was not really a publication 
you could grow with. That's fair enough, but 
you are comparing apples to oranges. 1 don’t 
believe FM was ever targeting an adult audi- 


ence. Certainly the first version didn’t, and 
horror, whatever its form, was nowhere near 
as mainstream as it is today, so is it a surprise 
to you that given the times it never morphed? 
Hopefully you weren't underlining the differ- 
ences between the two mags for fear your 
readership might draw the conclusion that you 
actually liked and would cover something 
retro. The readers are smarter, more sav\ y and 
well read than you think. Maybe I got this 
wrong, but at times in that editorial you 
reminded me of Senator McCain trying to dis- 
associate himself from the Bush Prime Time 
Endorsement on a recent SNL sketch. 

Mike Egan - address withheld 

I ENJOYED the “50 Essential Gore 
Films" article in RMU83. but I do think that 
Tenebrae should’ve been on the list for the 
choppcd-off-arm-spraying-blood scene. 1 
checked out Mother ofTear.s\ it was good, but 
not as good as Siispiria which also should've 
been on the list. As always. 1 do enjoy your 
Halloween issues and never get disappointed. 

Ron Ferrell - McDermott, Ohio 

I'VE BEEN MEANING to write for 
months to thank Rue Morgue for the fantastic 
articles on dark art and artists. The under- 
ground art magazines that 1 once subscribed 
to all seem to have forgotten art in favour of 
vinyl toys and soulless trends, and fine art 
tends to get overlooked in most genre fare. To 
the best of my knowledge, RM is the only 
print magazine providing consistent coverage 
of visionai 7 dark artists, treating horror as an 
art form, and giving art in general the respect 
it deserves. Thank you! More, please! 

Chad Savage - SinisterVisions.com 

1 AM AN ASPIRING freestyle rap artist 
and long-time horror fan. and I try to incorpo- 
rate the two as much as possible. Because I’m 
white, 1 have to defend not one but two out- 
spoken art forms when people bash them for 
their sometimes radical aesthetics. Your mag- 


azine has reinforced my idea that horror is not 
only a vital art fonn, but the last vestige for 
truly envelope-pushing cinema. With indie 
comedy in the toilet and dramas being made 
solely for an Oscar nod. it is good to watch a 
movie like Its or any other horror movie that 
is made for the love of creating art. Keep up 
the good work! 

Kcid Dcichanty - Indianapolis, Indiana 

MY. MY. DOES JOHN W. BOWEN 

have a inad-on for Roger Ebert (RMURJ). 
There have been quite a number of horror 
movies that Ebert has sung the praises of; The 
Exorcist. The Shining (I disagree with his and 
most of America’s love of this movie, but I 
digress). The Entity, The Hills Have Eyes. 
Halloween. The Devil's Rejects, The Texas 
Chainsaw Massacre (1974). So, it's not as if 
he totally hates the horror genre. As to his 
screenwriling credits, along with Beyond the 
Valley of the Dolls, Ebert and Russ Meyer also 
collaborated on Up! (1976) and Beneath the 
Valley of the Ultravixens (1979). Ebert’s pseu- 
donym was “R. Hyde,” Meyer’s "B. Callum.” 
They were also going to work on a documen- 
tary about the Sex Pistols until Johnny “Rot- 
ten” Lydon kept hitting Russ up for money. 

Willie Holmes - address withheld 


Corrections: Last issue, we misidentified Vam- 
pirella.V publisher. The correct publisher is War- 
ren. Also, vve misidentified the distributor of the 
Strange Behaviour DP'Z). The correct distributor 
is Synapse, hi RM#84 rvc misindentified Ingmar 
Bergman’s Jilm. The correct title is Cries and 
Whispers. Rue Morgue regrets the errors. 


L We encourage reaiterslo send their comments via - 
i mail or email. Letters may be edited for length amitor 
" content. Please send to info@rue-morgue.com or: 

POST MORTEM 

C/0 RUE MORCUE MAGAZINE 
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Nearly 70 horror films previewed at The American Film Market 

Like an exclusive film festival pul on for audiences who are mostly loo busy to actu- 
ally watch films, the industry-only American Film Market once again dominated Santa 
Monica, California, from November 5 to November 12 of last year. Now in its 29th 
year, AFM has become the premiere global marketplace for production and distribution 
deals. As such, filmmakers, distributors, studio scouts, sales agents and festival pro- 
grammers (7903 of them, according to the AFM) descended for advance looks at new 
works that most of the world is not yet aware of. This year’s AFM showcased 513 
films, including 102 world premieres. Here's a look at some of the roughly 70 horror 
highlights that screened at the event. 


John Harrison/UK 

Coming on the heels of Ryuhei Kitamura's 
Midnight Meat Train (RMtiS!) is this decid- 
edly more adult Clive Barker adaptation that 
merges two short stories from Books of 
Blood {RMU81) - “On Jerusalem Street” and 
“The Book of Blood” - into a single feature- 
length narrative. While not always successful 
and feeling padded in places, this well-per- 
formed talc of a clairvoyant's investigations 
into the crossroads between the living and 
the dead manages to capture Barker’s grisly, 
sexually charged universe in ways that will 
bring a smile to fans’ lips. It’s directed with 
minimal bursts of flair by Tedes from the 
Darkside: The Movie director, regular TV 
helmet and occasional composer of leg- 
endary film scores {Creepshow, Day of die 
Dead) John Harrison. 


Tom Shankland/UK 

Fans of UK director Tom Shankland's Waz 
(available in North America as The Killing 
Gene) will be thrilled to know that his latest 
film blows away every expectation that’s 
been percolating in the genre community. A 
pair of families on Christmas vacation in a 
remote cottage find themselves in a living 
hell when the children, infected by an unex- 


plained virus, begin slaughtering their par- 
ents. By working with tlcshcd-out, believ- 
able characters and making diabolically 
frightening use of the inherently manipu- 
lative nature of children. Shankland con- 
nects viewers to a very tangible universe 
before selling it afiame with an increas- 
ingly assaulting scries of set pieces that 
will push many audiences to the edge. 
This was the hands-down highlight of the 
AFM for many and will surely be one of 
the most talked-aboul horror films of 
2009. (Note: it's not a remake of the early 
'80s killer kids pic that shares its name.) 



Sopon SukdapisitThailand 
This hotly anticipated directorial debut 
from screenwriter Sopon Sukdapisit (co- 
scripter of Alone and the original Shutter) 
details the terror caused by a horror film with 
a tragic production history, in which images 
haunt viewers to their graves. The concept 
owes much to the last decade of Asian horror, 
but without the tonal manipulations of Suk- 
dapisil's regular pair of collaborators (co- 
directing team Banjong Pisanthanakun and 
Parkpoom Wongpoom) behind the camera, it 
more often than not falls back into the famil- 
iar. hitting all the e.xpected notes, albeit with 
some truly horrific sights and sounds to 


make it worth a low-expectation look. Filled 
with gloriously fctishistic shots of projection 
gear and theatre architecture that will warm 
every cinema lover’s heart, the film also 
manages to throw in some inspired punches 
against movie piracy. 


Chang/South Korea 

The top-grossing hoiTor release of 2008 in 
its native land, this atrocious South Korean 
trepanation act claims to be Sfnv meets Bat- 
tle Royale. failing to mention that it was 
made as a cinematic screensaver for OCD- 
ravaged twelve-year-olds. The plot concerns 
a group of school kids held hostage in their 
class by a mysterious captor who forces them 
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to solve puzzles, punishing every academic 
stumble with a murder. That may sound 
intriguing but you won't actually care. Pre- 
posterous characters, a slickly bland music 
video look and an unforgivable lack of edge, 
cruelly and cleverness made Death Bell one 
of the lowest points of the market. 



Richard Dutcher/USA 

The generie DTV title is a tum-otT, The 
tagline (“Killing her just makes her angry”) 
makes one wince. The tacky monster-FX- 
hcavy opening sequence makes one want to 
bolt. Then the characters open their mouths, 
plot points spiral into very surprising places 
and 123 minutes latcr(!). it proves itself a 
crowd-plcaser. Evil Angel tracks a modern- 
day incarnation of Lilith, everyone’s 
favourite biblical femme fatale, as she mer- 
cilessly infiltrates and destroy.s people's 
lives amidst the chaos of American big city 
existence. This is a real odd duck of a film 
that has semi-playful moments of ’80s-style 
gallows humour popping out against a land- 
scape of real-world hurt and horror. To give 
you a sense of how dark its soul gets, one 
incarnation of Lilith mentioned in passing is 
in the body of an HlV-positivc prostitute 
who deliberately infects clients by seducing 
them into going bareback. The cast is fantas- 
tic (Ving Rhames, Ava Gaudet and Kristo- 
pher Shepard in particular), the writing is 
solid and there are some strong directorial 
choices. Alternately poignant, outrageous 
and disturbing not to mention pho- 
tographed in cinemascope by Bill Butler 
(Jflif.v. The Conversation, Damien: Omen II) 
- this was quite the wicked surprise. 



Jamie Blanks/Australia 

Jamie Blanks' remake of the 1 978 nature- 
strikcs-back classic thrills and disappoints 
in equal measures. Stunningly pho- 
tographed and elTcctively scored by Blanks 
himself, the film follows a bickering way- 
past-done eouple (played with relish by 
Jim Caviezel and Claudia Karvan) on their 
weekend getaway into the wilderness. 
Nature is not friendly, respected or liked... 
and neither arc they. In the end. this is the 
latest in a line of unnecessary remakes that 
fail to sufficiently reinvent or expand upon 
their sources, but it’s not without some ter- 



rific atmosphere and a 
number of standout 
sequences. It was script- 
ed by Everett Dc Roche, 
who penned the original 
as well as a cavalcade 
of Aussie exploitation 
classics including 
Roadgames, Razor- 
hack and Patrick. 


nale titles Portage and Crooked Lake, the lat- 
ter of which it was called when it won an 
award at the Slamdance Film Festival. A 
pack of urban fourteen-ycar-old girls and a 
moderately older boy go on a weekend canoe 
trip deep in the Canadian Shield. On the first 
night, the boy dies in a bloody freak accident, 
leaving the girls to fend for themselves in an 
increasingly hostile climate that they barely 
understand. Even worse, they’re stuck drag- 
ging the boy’s putrefying corpse with them, a 
decision that both exhausts and sickens the 
girls as the days stretch on (there will be 
vomit). It also puts them in a heightened state 
of danger as the cadaver attracts a number of 
predators. Evocatively staged to use its 
nature imagery and circumstances as distort- 
ed metaphorical devices. Crooked Lake is 
grim, engrossing and effective. Its young 
cast of newcomers is uniformly excellent and 
this is one film where the struggles of an 
obviously rough shoot can be felt in every 
beat. A very impressive, if slightly uneven, 
triumph of the collective will. 

Mitch Davis 


SEVENl MOON 

Eduardo Sanchez/USA 

American newlyweds 
(Amy Smart, Tim 
Chiou) honeymooning 
in China find them- 
selves lost in a primi- 
tive backwoods town 
where they fall under 
assault by ferocious 
once-humans in Blair 
Witch Project co-cre- 
ator Eduardo Sanchez’s 
ambitious new produc- 
tion. Shot on location in 
the outskirts of llong 
Kong, the film effec- 
tively uses its exotic 
settings to create a fore- 
boding sense of displacement from the very 
first frames. The last act achieves some truly 
haunting moments, the prosthetic creature 
designs arc impressive (if slightly loo famil- 
iar looking), the sound design is immensely 
unsettling and the performances are general- 
ly strong across the board. Yet for all of that, 
the film mostly didn’t please, and the blame 
rests primarily with its execution. Relentless 
overuse of shaky handheld visuals (a puz- 
zling choice given that we’re not even deal- 
ing with a verite/rcality narrative here) and 
some of the lowest contrast imagery ever 
pul onscreen think murky black on black 
over dark brown over black with a touch of 
dark grey thrown in for some spark often 
made it impossible to decipher what was 
being shown, let alone feel anything but dis- 
tanced from the experience. 


SyUVIVING CBOOKEIl LAKE 

Sascha Drews, Matthew Miller 
and Ezra Krybus/Canada 
This Canadian indie wilderness survival 
thriller has been playing fests under its alter- 
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“Party with God" from Sacrilege BC 
‘Fast Food and Heavy Metal" from SLOB 


More zombies on horizon for Max Brooks 




Though not limited to genre works, M.S. Corley's art blog' 
showcases some of the illustrator’s great ongoing 
macabre pieces, including “Horror’s (sicl of Literature," 
which features his renditions of some of fiction's creepi- 
est monsters and madman. Behold: The Horla,The Deep 
Ones and Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde! 

www.fearneLcom/blogs/jt_petty/index.html 
If you enjoyed our recent CineMacabre screening of The 
Burrowers, why not check out director J.T. Petty’s blog? 
Here you can find details on upcoming screenings of his 
, mo\nes, film fest reports, viewing recommendations and 
just how his keyboard got all bloody. 

searchmytrash.com 

Covering horror and various points beyond, there's plen- 
ty here to satiate fans of weird, trashy cinema and tele- 
vision. Search My Trash houses a searchable database 
of info, but even better is its in-depth "articles and inter- 
view” section, which includes pieces on H.G. Lewis, Tod 
Slaughter and Joe D'Amato. The site is a bit difficult to 
navigate, but a little patience goes a long way here. 

myspace.com/theunspeakableandtheinhuman 

The Unspeakable and Vie Inhuman is a Lovecraftian 
audio drama podcast that uses music, sound effects and 
a humorous script to tell the tale of the unusual inhabi- 
y tants of Dagon Island and the mainland journalist who 
falls into a mysterious coma there. It starts off weak, but 
the voice acting and production values improve greatly 
after the first episode, mcti<ing it worth a listen. 

realmofdarkness.net/games/flash/horTor/hoiTor-4.php 

If the winter blahs are getting you down, try out one of 
the 25 horror flash games housed at the Realm of Dark- 
ness. With titles such as Haunted Bowling, Kill Zombies, 
Skeleton Dnjmmer and Monster Basement 2, there's 
plenty to sink your teeth into. 


\JiSiT THE qUE MOIlTUAqV. 
ImT liUE MAI^aUE'S OFFiCiAL 
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Compiled by Monica S. Kuebler 


Got a Roadkill suggestion? 


Email a link to: roadk)ll@rue-morgue.com 


Max Brooks' undead empire continues to 
grow, as a major i lollywood director has been 
confiimed for the adaptation of hi.s acclaimed 
novel World WarZ and the author prepares to 
release a graphic novel version of his best- 
selling Zomhie Siinival Guide. 

Brooks, the son of legendary Hollywood 
filmmaker Mel Brooks, had an unexpected hit 
with his humorous survival manual The Zom- 
bie Survival Guide: Complete Protection 
from the Living Dead (2003). which has sold 
over 600.000 copies to 
date. In 2006. he followed 
it up with the serious novel 
World War Z: An Oral 
History of the Zomhie 
War. a series of first-per- 
son accounts of a global 
zombie apocalypse, which 
has sold over 200.000 
copies thus far. 

‘i'vc had my moment in 
the sun. I've had more 
fame and fortune than any 
one person deserves in the 
world of zombies.” admits 
Brooks, whose audiobook 
version of World War Z 
won a 2007 Audio Award 
for Best Multi-Voiced Per- 
formance. 

Before it was even pub- 
lished. the movie rights for the novel were the 
subject of a bidding war between Leonardo 
DiCaprio’s film company and Brad Pitt's 
Plan B Entertainment, which secured the con- 
tract. 

“From what 1 hear it was him. he was con- 
stantly pushing, he wouldn't let it die.” says 
Brooks of Pitt, who he's never met. 

It was recently announced that Marc 
Forster, who directed the latest James Bond 
movie. Quantum of Solace, would helm the 
project. Adding to the Hollywood heavy- 
weight team is screenwriter J. Michael 
Slraczynski. who created the sci-fi show 
Bahvlon 5. has written various high-profile 
comic books for Maiv'el. and more recently 
penned the script for the Clint Eastwood 
drama Changeling. 

“Straezynski understands the politics 
behind it. the social aspect, the political 


aspect, the environmental, the economic - he 
gets the whole world.” explains Brooks. “He’s 
amazing, he understands human history, he 
understands emotion, he understands stories 
regardless of genre. They couldn’t have picked 
anybody better. When they said they were 
thinking about J. Michael Straezinsky. 1 was 
like. ‘Yeah, you do that - the next thing you 
know we're gonna elect a black president!'” 

The movie is expected to be released in 2010. 
In the meantime Brooks fans can get their 
undead fix from his upcom- 
ing graphic novel The Zom- 
hie Sunival Guide: Record- 
ed Attach (out June 2 from 
Avatar Press). 

"Literally, what I've done 
is taken iTio.st of the .stories in 
the back of The Zomhie Sur- 
vival Guide - the 'historical’ 
attacks - and I've fleshed 
them out into a graphic 
novel, from 50.000 BC to 
the present,” says Brooks. 

The author, who's cur- 
rently working with illustra- 
tor Ibraim Roberson to fin- 
ish up the stories, says he 
chose the newcomer from 
Brazil because of his realis- 
tic style. 

"Because we’re doing 
something historical. I didn't want it to be styl- 
ized. It’s already weird enough combining 
zombies with history, and you don't wanna put 
weird on top of weird." 

After Recorded Attacks. Brooks has another 
horror graphic novel lined up. which he’ll only 
hint at for the time being. "I won't say what it 
is. but 1 will say it takes place in World War 1. 
It's actually not zombies, but it’s horror, it’s 
people doing shit to people. It's actually a true 
story." 

Not surprisingly, he says there’s pressure for 
him to write a follow up to World War Z. How- 
e\'er. he has no plans for a sequel any time soon. 

"If I were to write World War Z //just for 
money or beeau.se I'm afraid you gotta strike 
while the iron’s hot. or for fame, and it sucked 
if I did it for any other reason than because 1 
really wanted to do it then that's failure.” 

Dave .Alexander 
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1. Lord of Illusions 
Soot-covercd cultists 

2. City of the Living Dead 
Buried Mary tears at her coffin lid 

3. The Burrowers 
Dirt-marinated monster meals 

4. Creepshow 

Dansons deadly day at the beach 

5. Serpent and the Rainbow 
Bill Pullman takes a dirt nap 

6. Dark Night of the Scarecrow 
Silo grain rain revenge 


rFCijijping the ‘Btr-tT 


+ This past November, workers at a Twin Falls recycling plant were 
shocked to discover a corpse inside a large bale of newspapers shipped from 
another area facility. 

+ George A. Romero directed the music video for electronica musician 
Peaches’ song "Kick It." featuring Iggy Pop. 

+ Ray Chapman, former shortstop for the Cleveland Indians, died on August 
6. 1 920 when a pitch fatally struck him in the head. He remains the only pro- 
fessional baseball player who has ever died in this manner. 
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+ Novelist Mary Shelley's mother died from complications ten days after 
her birth. As a teenager, Shelley would frequently hang out at her gravesitc 
in the St. Pancras churchyard, where she would read and write. 


+ Kay Linakcr, screenwriter of The Blob (195X). began her career as an 
actress; in the 1930s and 1940s she had parts in 54 films, though many were 
uncredited. 


+ Green Bay. Wisconsin resident Alex Rouse recently relumed home to dis- 
cover that someone had broken in her home and cooked her five-month-old 
puppy in the kitchen stove. 


Compiled by Monica S. Kuebler 
Got a weird stat or morbid fact? 
Send it through to info@rue-morgue-com. 


+ Stephen King was nearly expelled from his high school for publishing a 
satirical newspaper called The Village Vomii. 


+ In October 2008. luggage screeners at Tucson International Airport were 
shocked to discover a human skull in a checked bag. The passenger it 
belonged to later told police she was taking it to Philadelphia "for Hal- 
loween.” • 




Weird ft 8t8 

... 

Worbld Faets 


+ The titan arum (or Amorphophallus titanum) plant is also known by the 
name "corpse flower.” as the scent of its bloom is reminiscent of a decom- 
posing animal. 

+ Donnie Dunagan. child star of Son of Frankenstein, went on to become, 
among other things, a coiinterinlelligencc agent, mathematician, physicist 
and Mensa member. 

+ Forly-eight-ycar-old Hang Mioku became so addicted to cosmetic surgery 
that when Korean doctors refused to operate further, she began injecting 
cooking oil into her face, in place of silicone - a practice that left her gross- 
ly disfigured. 

+ From July 1984 to September 1985 Ralston Foods manufactured "Grem- 
lins Cereal” as a tie-in to the Gremlins movie. 

+ Brazilian widow Marciana Barcelos was riding in the front passenger seat 
of a hearse cn route to her husband's funeral when the car was forced to 
come to an abrupt halt. This caused the coffin behind her to fly forwards, 
striking her in the back of the neck and killing her instantly. 
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me BODY COUNT IS HIGH, AS IS 
THE ENtERTAINMENT EACTOR." 


HORRORHOUND.COM 
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AVAILABLE AT 


ON DVD & BLU-RAY 
FEBRUARY 10 


MyNamelsBruce.net 


Seviliepictures.com 



THE PIT AND THE PENDULUM STATUE 

$149.99 

Out of the second Roger Gorman adaptation of Edgar Allan Poe’s tale of the inquisition 
comes this twelve-inch statue of Vincent Price as Don Nicholas Medina, brandishing a 
red-hot poker. The cauldron coals light up too, for maximum menace. 

Get touched by a torturer at amoktime.com. 


BLOODY STUMP WRIST RESTS 

$17.90 

Exorcise the spectre of repetitive strain injury by stretching out your 
gnarled limbs on these amputated hand- and foot-shaped rests. They’ll 
relieve traumatized tendons and probably stop co-workers from nicking 
your Post-Its as well. 

Get er-gore-nomic at brando.com. 


COCKTAIL DEMONS 

$9.95 (box of 50) 

"0 thou invisible spirit of wine,” wrote 
Shakespeare (presumably with a hangover), “if 
thou hast no name to be known by, let us call thee 
devil!” In case you forget who’s making you drink, a 
I’il plastic cocktail demon hanging over your glass 
should remind you in the morning. 

Suck one back with Satan at mcphee.com. 


CHAINSAW CUFFLINKS 

$36 CDN 

Hint at what’s behind your mask of sanity while discussing the 
merits of Chardonnay or Huey Lewis and the News with these stylish 
enamel cufflinks. Check out the subtle off-white colouring and tasteful 
thickness of ’em, too. 

Fit right in at magic-pony.com. 
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RED MIST 


“BRUTALLY ENJOYABLE” 

^ '-HorrorReview.com 



“...BRUTALLY 
ENJOYABLE ...” 


A group of hard-partying medical students 
play a cruel prank that accidentally puts 
the facility’s creepy janitor into a deep 
coma. But when one responsible student 
{Arielle Kebbel ofTHE UNINVITED & 
THE GRUDGE 2) tries to revive the 
degenerate loner, she sends his brainwaves 
berserk. Will the ultimate out-of-body 
experience usher in a bloodbath of brutal 
revenge? Sarah Carter (SKINWALKERS), 
Martin Compston (DOOMSDAY) and 
MyAnna Buring (THE DESCENT) co- 
star in this grisly shocker from Paddy 
Breathnach, director of the international 
horror hit SHROOMS. 

“A SUPERNATURAL 
SHOCKERwith 
A DEADLY 
DIFFERENCE!” 

~Film4 Frightfest 



OWN^HE DVD 2/10/2009 g f 

RENT IT AT PARTICIPATING BLOCKBUSTER STORES OR ONLINE AT WWW.BLOCKBUSTEILCOM 


www.anchort3ayent.coni 
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February 14, 1981 


mmmii underrateo susrer is back in both an uncensoreb reissue anb a s-b remake be my bloody valentine. 


HEARTSTOPPER! 

HARRY 



WE WERE JOKINGLY CALLING IT 

^WEDEERHUHTER^^ 
HORROR FILMS,’ BECAUSE 
ALTHOUGH THAT FILM DEALT 
WITH PEOPLE COMING BACK FROM 
WAR, BOTH FILMS DEALT WITH 

SOME OF THE SAME ISSUES. 

n GEORGE MIHALKAgg 



I f you’re a slasher fan, there’s a lot to love atwirt the 1 980s. With the phe- 
nomena! success of Halloween and Friday the 13th, everyone wanted a 
piece of the blood pie, resulting in an influx of low-budget, sometimes 
holiday-themed, productions, many released by major studios. In the wake of Ri- 
day, cinema-goers were treated to numerous kill-fests, including Canadian 
entries Prom Night, Terror Train, Curtins and Happy Birthday to Me. But holding 
a particularly warm place in the hearte of many slasherphiles is the ’81 Canuck 
classic My Bloody Valentine. 

Rashback to February 1 4, 1 960. Everyone in the small coal mining communi- 
ty of Valentine Bluffs is at the local Valentine’s Day dance. 

Everyone, that is, except five miners trapped beneath the rub- 
ble of a mine explosion. The result of two negligent supervi- 
sors who left their poste early to attend the celebration, the 
accident takes the lives of four of the men. But one - Harry 
Warden - survives by eating the flesh of his co-workers. 

After a stay in ftie local mental hospital, Oie unhinged War- 
den - sporting a miner’s uniform, mask and pickaxe - returns 
to the town {exactly one year later) to exact revenge. He goes 
after the two men responsible for the explosion, cutting out 
their hearts and stuffing them in candy boxes, leaving ftie 
packages as a warning to never hold another Valentine’s Day 
dance or else... . 

However, with Han 7 all but forgotten twenty years later, the 
residents prepare to renew the tradition. Then a heart-shaped 
box arrives containing a bloody heart. The dance is cancelled, 
but some of the miners and their girlfriends throw a party 
anyway, and that’s when the killing starts. 

Directed by a then up-and-coming 27-year-old filmmaker named George 
Mihalka, My Bloody Valentine was (and still is) one of the most effective and 
atmospheric titles to come from the often-maligned subgenre. It’s steadily 
gained popularity over the years, and what makes it stand out is that it reworks 
many of the slasher cliches. Instead of fresh-faced teens, a middle-class subur- 
ban setting and brainless dialogue, M6l/features working-class adults witti real- 
life problems, which adds emotional depth and credibility to the film’s ghastiier 
proceedings. 

Additionally, unlike te contemporaries (especially movies funded by the gov- 
ernment’s Canadi^ Rim Development Corporation fliat tried to pass themselves 
off as American productions), MBVhas a strong regional fee! to it Set in ttie East 
Coast town of Sydney Mines, Nova Scotia, it’s perhaps the only shocker where 
Moosehead beer flows so freely and there are more Cape Breton accents than 
you can shake a cod at. 



it also features a completely original setting (a gloomy, claustrophobic coal 
mine that’s almost a character itself), moody photography, respectable perfor- 
mances. a creepy score (courtesy of veteran composer Paul Zaza: Curtains, the 
Prom Nightsenes) and some truly inventive kills. One victim has her heart ripped 
out before being stuffed into a clothes dryer and left to bake; another is impaled 
on a jagged metal shower fixture, essentially turning her into a literal “shower 
head;’’ yet another meets a particularly brutal end via a nail gun to the temple, 
and so on. The psycho responsible is one of the most menacing maniacs this 
side of Haddonfield; dressed in a jet-black work suit and boots, the killer hefts a 
huge pickaxe and sports an insect-eyed mask that produces 
a sinister heavy breathing sound. 

My Bloody Valendnds cult status isn’t just reserved for 
diehard slasher audiences, either. Quentin Tarantino has 
named it his favourite slasher film, and a 2007 issue of Enter- 
tainment Weekly cited it as #17 in a ranking of filmic guilty 
pleasures, even going so far as to call it “the most criminally 
under-appreciated of the genre." Plus, UK band My Bloody 
Valentine is said to have taken ite name from the film. 

Unfortunately, more deadly than the pickaxe were the scis- 
sors of the MPAA. Originally rated X for being too violent and 
bloody, the film had nine minutes of death sequences (with 
special effects by Ken Diaz and makeup legend Tom Burman) 
cut in order for it receive an R. 

The missing footage has been a matter of contention 
amongst fans for years. The revelation that producer John 
Dunning kept the censored footage (see sidebar, p.19), only 
spurred on fans, who launched letter-writing campaigns and 
online petitions demanding Paramount release an uncut version. The lack of gore, 
has often been attributed to My Bloody Valentinds lack of initial success. On a 
budget of $2.3 million, US box office receipts totalled under ^ million. (In com- 
parison. Friday ttie 13th which had a budget of $550,000 earned nearly $40 mil- 
lion domestically.) 

The new special edition DVD (out January 13 from Maple/Lionsgate) rectifies 
this. The nine minutes of excised footage are available for the first time - and 
can be viewed separately or inserted back into the film - along witii an insight- 
ful featurette. Three days after this release, a 3-D remake hits theatres (see 
p.23). It’s the first in a wave of 3-D genre movies being released theatrically this - . 
year, a cyclical trend explored in a feature on the history of 3-D films on page 20. 

Rue Morgue mines George Mihalka for answers on just wftiy the horror of Harry 


Warden continues to capture our hearts... on the end of pickaxe. 
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Your first movie was a comedy; how did you become involved with My 
Bloody Valentine? 

It was total serendipity that I got it. On the strength of that little comedy 1 
made, Pinball Summer, which had pretty good commercial success, I was 
hired by John Dunning to work on a comedy that we were going to shoot. 
We had a couple of very interesting people that were going to be writing 
that, one of them being one of the editors of The National Lampoon. Unfor- 
tunately, there was a problem with the script being delivered on time, due 
to certain health problems of one of the writers. So John said to me, “Look, 
George, we have a deal to make two pictures with you. So, we’ll have to 
make the second film first.” And he told me about the synopsis for a film 
called The Secret- about the secret of this little town called Valentine 
Bluffs. He gave me the outline of the story, which was written by a guy 
named Stephen Miller, and he told me that Paramount was interested in the 
project, but only if we could have it ready for a February 14 release. This 
was sometime in late July or so. , . and we didn’t even have a script. 



guaranteed. Those were issues that, along with things like ali^ation, 
weren’t discussed in a horror film. We were jokingly calling it "The Deer 
Hunter oi horror films,” because although that film dealt with people com- 
ing back from war, both films dealt with some of the same issues. It had 
some depth. It wasn’t just a plain slasher. 

My Bloody Valentine also differs from a lot of the slasher films in that 
the cast is not a group of teens - titese are working-class adults. It's 
also more dramatic than many of the others in this subgenm. 

With a lot of ttiose films of that era, and even to an extent now, it’s basical- 
ly cookie-cutter suburban kids. If you took away, maybe. The Texas Chain- 
saw Massacre then most of them are these kids getting killed in a never- 
ending series of bloodbaths, with the kids being interchangeable. We tried 
to break away from that, and do something different. For instance, in our 
film, [main character] T.J. has both social and economic humiliation. And 
there’s also a love triangle because he loses his girlfriend in the process, 
who he’s still in love with. 



The film has a very Canadian feel to it - Moosehead beer, the Maritime 
accents and soon- and although you don’t see any Canadian hags, it 
doesn’t try to pass itself off as an American production. Was that 
intentional? 

One of the funny things that I’ve noticed over the years is that a lot of the 
Canadian things are so minor that unless you’re Canadian, you don’t even 
notice. And we didn’t have any Canadian flags because we tried to stay 


BASICAUY WE 
DIED THE DEATH DF 
.•A THDUSAND CUTS. 
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That's an incredibly short amount of time to make somettting like that 
happen. 

John brought in tftis fantastic writer from LA named John Beaird and he 
started working on the script on the strength of the first draft, while tae line 
producer and production designer went out to Nova Scotia to start looking 
for locations. We knew that the only place we could get coal mines would 
be on Cape Breton Island. And we knew that quite a few of the coal mines 
were being decommissioned at the time and figured that it was probably 
tae best place to go. So we ended up in North Sydney in Sydney Mines, and 
we found tiiis mine, called the Princess Mine, which was about to be con- 
verted into a museum. The place looked great, and we went back and 
explained to Beaird what we saw and what we could and couldn’t do with 
it. 

So, the script was written with tiie liKation in mind? 

Yes. in keeping with the limitations and what was and wasn't available to 
us. So, Beaird kept writing and we kept prepping and casting the picture - 
he wrote the script as we went along. He wrote a first draft and we went 
out to the mines, along with the mining experts, who pointed out to us 
things like, “You’re on the wrong side of the track here,” or “You need to 
hold the equipment this way.” 

It comes off as authentic, and even has a documentary feel to it in 
some places. 

The authenticity of the mines and the situations and envi- 
ronment, and the whole idea that the mines were clos- 
ing and these kids were starting to have no future was 
real. That was the first time that young people there 
realized that their future was not going to be the 
same*as that of their parents, where jobs were 



away from all flags in tfie movie. But when we were doing it, you could- 
n’t mention Canada. In the early '80s, in all the Canadian films, we had 
to end up sticking in American flags and pretend that we were in Amer- 
ica. That was basically because many Americans wouldn’t go and see a 
movie that’s set in Canada. So, in the case of My Bloody Valentine, we 
tried to create a fictional place which sort of hinted at the fact that there 
was a sheriff and not a police officer. But at the same time, we 
unabashedly stuck in Moosehead beer just to let everyone know. 


Did any of the actors actually have tiiose Nova Scotia accents? 

Most of them, especially the Toronto actors, were acting to get those 
accents. We tried to make it work. It was our little subvemive way of 
keeping it Canadian. 


Wiat were the challenges of shooting in a mine? 

We were wor1<ing at such a fast pace, under conditions that were 
unimaginable. The director of photography, Rodney Gibbons, had to work 
under extremely low light conditions. In the mine, no lighting fixtures 
could be more than 25 watts because of the danger of sparking. And in 
those days, film lights were huge. But everything had to be sparkless, so 
safety lights had to be used. It’s a huge credit to Rodney and our chief 
electrician [that they were] able to do what they did. It was dangerous to 
shoot in; even though it was being turned into a museum, it was basi- 
cally still a coal mine and there was a danger of methane gas buildup. 
On several occasions the security people told us, “Everybody out of 
here!” And we were 900 metres underground. To be able to light the^ 
mine, and get the generator and electricity you need and have water 
dripping everywhere was a problem. If you look closely, you'll that white 
ail over everything. That’s the lime dust, which was there to prevent 
sparking. That would get into your lungs, eyes. People couldn’t breathe 
well. And it was getting very cold down there, too, at that time of the 
year. It was very, very difficult physically, to work in those conditions. 


And after all that work, My Bloody Valentine ended up a victim of 
the MPAA, losing nine minutes of your cut 

I should make it clear that it wasn’t Paramount that asked for the cuts. 
It was the ratings board, the MPAA in Uie United States, which felt that 
the film was much too graphic in its portrayal of the deaths than was 
acceptable at the time. Whenever I do violence, 1 don’t want to do some- 
thing that looks beautiful, like the beauty shots in some commercial. I 
wanted to make the violence something that was terrifying, realistic, 
something that really hurts. Which made it very effective. We were doing 
state-of-the-art special effects which nobody was really doing back 
then. Mechanical and prosthetic real-time effecte tfiat were very com- 
plicated. But we were very successful, so much so that we became the 
victims of our own success, in file eyes of the MPAA and so on. We have 
to remember that in December of that year, in 1980, John Lennon got 
shot. 


I remember seeing it on the covers of newspapers, as a kid. 

Well, everybody was very upset and there was a major backlash against 
violence because of that. It became very popular all of a sudden to dis- 
dain violence. Everyone in the United States rode up on a moral high 
horse at that time. 


Especially the film cribcs, right? 

Especially the film critics. And I think the MPAA was frightened that this 
was going to cause a backlash. Apart from the makeup effects, we were 
also doing sound effecte that nobody else was doing. If you listen to that 
film ca'e^lly, the sound effects are just as horrifying as the images. Sur- 
prisingly, in a couple of situations, even after we had cut out tfie offend- 
ing material, the sound effecte were so strong that tiey kept asking for 
more cuts. So, ail of this conspired to make us a bigger target. We were 


all very disappointed because we had worked extremely hard 
this very sfrong film. . . . Basically we died the death of a fiiousand 


I’ve viewed the recovered footage; is this a faithful director’s cut? 

No, it could never be. Because we could only add the missing footage intol 
edit. The scenes were edited one way, and then when things got taken out, had ' 
to be re-edited - we had to go to something else like a reaction shot. So, after 
28 years, several of tiiose shots are now lost and gone for good. I don’t neces- 
sarily mean the horror stuff, but shots of, say, someone’s back to the camera or 
things of that nature, fvtd don’t forget that film stock, especially the untreated 
negative, tends to deteriorate. So the original version is lost because, of course, 
back then things weren’t digital and you couldn’t keep different stages of a cut. 


Some of the restored scenes are particularly graphic. Do you have a 
favourite one, and why? 

The shower impaling is probably my favourite, for many reasons. Probably 
because the set-up was so powerful, with the miner’s clothes coming down 
from the ceiling in the changing room, which by the way was the real change 
room and showers that the miners used. So, the whole set-up to create that 
absolute nightmare panic of the girl was already there. That particular scene 
was something that 1 came up with one day when they were showing me 
around. They showed me this thing when one of those heavy black uniforms 
with the helmet attached to it accidentally came tumbling down from the ceil- 
ing, scaring the living daylights out of me. And that really was where the min- 
ers' clothes would hang up to be dried and aired out. I went back and told John 
about it, as well as tfie showers which didn’t have any shower heads, just 
pieces of pipe that were cut and were razor sharp. So, that scene is now pret- 
ty well reconstructed and we now see the girl turned into a human shower 
head. 


Cold Cuts: A victim is boiled in a vat of weenies and 
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Ui&'e’s also a really interest- 
ing ‘"underwater” scene 
of a guy being drowned 
in a boiling pot of hot- 
dogs. 

Yes, it was a compli- 
cated one to shoot and 
was intended to be a 
one-shot deal. You 
were supposed to see 
his face boiling with 
the skin coming off 
right before your 
eyes. 

After My Bloody 
Valentine, were you 
approached to do 
other horror films? 

I was offered some 
other horror projects 
after My Bloody Valentine but I was in another period of my life, and want- 
ed to try my hands at other genres. . . . Most of the offers I got were for 
very formulaic slasher films that didn’t capture my imagination. 


Is it true that you approached Paramount around 2001 with a syn^ 
sis for a My Bloody Valentine sequel? 

1 didn’t approach Paramount for the proposed sequel, John Dunning did. 
was aware of It and then read the synopsis and thought it was pretty inter- 
esting. And then 1 heard nothing about it. I think the appetite just wasn’t 
there at the time. The only thing I can remember about it is that it was [set] 
25 years later and Sarah is the local sheriff and T.J.’s was having some 
delayed psychological problems and is shipped off to a hospital. And the 
children of the survivors are still living there. Then a mysterious man with 
one arm shows up back in town. 

Were you ever asked to work on the 3-D remake? 

No, I wasn't. But i was busy at the time, so it's not like I could have made 
it happen anyway. But if this version is successful, I think that it will vin- 
dicate the original film even more. I think it’s great they’re redoing it and 
I'm very curious to see how they approach it and to see the narrative and 
structure. 

Can audiences expect a return to dte honor genre from George 
Mihalka? 

I’d love to get back into it, if someone’s got a great horror script. I’ve 
always tried not to be pigeonholed, and have done all types of films. Hon- 
estly, I’d love to do a horror film, using all the knowledge I’ve learned from 
other genres. So we’ll see what happens. % 



msm 



hen MySloody Valentine was released in 1981, demands by 
the Motion Picture Association of America (MPAA) sent many 
a horror film back to editors for snipping. Faced with the possibility of getting 
the dreaded X rating (and therefore dramatically reduced revenue, as many 
cinemas wouldn’t screen an X film), studios were left with little choice but to 
agree to MPAA cuts to get the required R. 

“The MPAA was very upset that a major studio like Paramount was getting 
into horror.” says MBVs co-producer, John Dunning. “It was okay for the 
independents to make horror films, but they were against the major ones 
doing it. The head of the MPAA, Jack Valenti, was dealing with us personally. 
First, we were trimming very slightly. . . then they kept refusing one cut after 
another.” 

/ The veteran producer (who, with associate Andre Link, produced a number 
of classic Canadian genre films, including Cronenberg’s Shivers and Rabidi 
• ‘ he kept the cut footage himself - as Paramount only owned what was 
in ttie MPAA-approved version. 

“Contrary to rumours, I didn’t put [the cuts] in a safe, but in safekeeping in 
a lab for about ten years. Then 1 personally brought them home with me and 


kept them in a cold 
room all these years.” 

When My Bioody 
Valentine eventually 
made its way to 
home video, Dunning 
says he contacted 
Paramount to gauge 
their interest in releasing it with the restored 

footage, without success. It wasn’t until the idea for a sequel arose that the 
wheels were set in motion for audiences to see the footage. 

“We wrote a script a few years ago for a sequel called My Bloody Valentine 
2: The Return of the Miner,” says Dunning. “It was going to incorporate the 
cuts. . .which would be used for dream sequences. We sent the script to Lion- 
sgate and they bought it. . . but decided against the sequei and wanted to 
remake it instead. Then they went to Paramount and made a deal for the DVD 
rights. So finally, after all these years, people can see what was cut out of the - 
original film.” % 




My Bloody VateaSne 30: Gms favourite 
Tom Aiims as lawman Burke. 
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X he pickaxes fly again this month as one of the most fondly 
remembered slashers of the ’80s joins the horror remake 
craze - in 3-D. My Bloody Valentine 3D ventures back into the dank, 
dreary mines first staked out in George Mihatka's 1981 two-dimen- 
sional original. 

“At its core, the original My Bloody Valentine had Incredibly strong 
concepts, it’s a chilling and unique horror film,” observes director 
Patrick Lussier, a long-time editor for Wes Craven, who also has a 
handful of genre films under his directorial belt, including Dracula 
2000. “It has such a great look - grey and bleak, with a gritty indus- 
trial setting. I think that’s a large part of why it resonates with so many. 
That, and the film’s incredibly iconic killer.” 

Fans of the original will be glad to hear that Lussier and screenwriter 
Todd Farmer (Jason )Cj have dug up the legend of Harry Warden for 
their remake. In a slight variation to the first film’s premise, the 
deranged Warden is now the mine accident’s sole survivor, who went 
on a Valentine's Day massacre after awakening from a year-long coma. 
The story picks up ten years later, when Tom (Supernaturafs Jensen 
Ackles), the mine owner’s son who caused the accident, returns just as 
the town is plagued by another rash of violent murders. Genre veteran 
Tom Atkins (The Fog, Creepshow, Halloween lit) also appears, as Burke, 


a retired sheriff (“He's amazing... genre royalty," says Lussier), 

Of course, as in any slasher film, the killer is key. “One element that 
fans of the original will enjoy is that we’ve brought back the mystery. 
Is the kilter Harry Warden, or is it someone else?” says Lussier. “We 
deviated very little in' the design from the original. The miner’s suit is 
more worn and real and the mask has less emotion, but his demeanour 
is the same as the first film - relentless and savage." 

Obviously, the remake’s biggest innovation, however, is the introduc- 
tion of 3-D effects to Warden’s world. Lussier acknowledges that 
shooting 3-D in claustrophobic locations, such as a mine setting, was 
one of the most challenging aspects of the project. He credits 3-D 
stereographer Max Penner with figuring out how to best integrate the 
effects in different ways while still telling the story. 

“Is the 3-D successful? In my opinion,- fuck yes! There are great 
moments that crescendo off the screen, while others draw you into this 
deadly killer rampaging through a small town on Valentine’s Day,” 
assures Lussier. 

Just as the original My Bloody Valentine was notoriously hacked to 
pieces by MPAA-mandated cuts to tone down the gore, Lussier says he 
also ran into trouble with the film ratings provider. After the first cut of 
the film was rejected, a second version had to be submitted to get its 
R-rating, but Lussier is still proud of the results. 

“I don’t feel we had to compromise the gore 
at all,” he says. "Gary Tunnicliffe, our makeup 
effects designer, really created some effects 
that go beyond shocking. There are also nods to 
the original’s signature moments, such as the 
dryer scene and the pick-in-the-eye killing." 

Lussier says that paying respect to the 1 981 
version was important to his vision for the 
remake, but emphasizes that his approach is to 
push the terror even further. 

“Our intent with My Bloody Valentine 3D is to 
give fans a chilling thrill ride that is not only 
respectful to the original but springboards from 
it. We want to immerse the audience directly in 
the suspense and terTor.”S 
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I t has become cinema lore that »ie 1 896 screen- 
ing of August and Louis Lumiere's 52-second 
short film Arrival of a Train at La C/otaf so frightened its 
Parisian spectators with the image of an approaching 
locomotive that it sent them running in fear of being hit 
by the iilusion on the screen, it’s arguable, then, that the 
brothers’ 3-D remake of it 37 years later can be con- 
sidered the first "horror” film to be made in three 
dimensions. Terror has always worked well with the 
effect 

This year, almost 40 3-D features are scheduled for 
release or are in production, and a quarter of them fail 
within the horror genre, including My Bloody Valentine 
3D, Final Destination 4, the dark children’s film Coraline, 
the Angela Bettis movie Scar and a 3-D conversion of 
the original Dawn of the Dead. With heavyweight movie 
moguls Robert Rodriguez, Robert Zemeckis, James 
Cameron, George Lucas and media empire Disney 
backing Digital 3-D production and theatrical projection, 
2009 maS^nal a new stereoscr^ic cinema revolution. 
jb gteroA far.jhp, Munh as stereo sound 


requires left and right speakers, for a viewer to perceive 
both dimension and space there must be two separate 
images, one for each eye. That’s what the glasses with 
the red and blue lenses are for, to decode the right and 
left images projected on the screen. 

It is impossible to credit a single person with the cre- 
ation of the 3-D movie. After all, experiments witit stere- 
oscopy (the principle on which 3-D is based) predate 
the invention of photography, ft was only a matter of 
time before someone would attempt to marry the stere- 
oscope - a late 19th-century precursor to the View- 
master - with the moving picture. 

Hollywood’s 3-D theatrical experience began with the 
1922 drama The Power of Love, but its first horror- 
themed 3-0 film, Third Dimensional Murder, would not 
be shown until 1 941 . This MGM short horror spoof fol- 
lows a faceless narrator on a quest to find his missing 
aunt within the wails of a creepy mansion. He encoun- 
ters a variety of terrifying characters and creatures 
(including a very Karloff-esque Frankenstein’s Monster), 


most of whom wish to do him harm by hurling various 
objects towards the camera. 

Due largely to the public’s interest in television. Hol- 
lywood's box-office receipts dwindled by the late ’40s. 
Studios were quick to experiment with new gimmicks 
and technologies, and epics featuring widescreen and 
colour began to hit the marquees. Then, in 1952, with 
the taglines “a lion in your lap’’ and "a lover in your 
anns," United Artists’ Bwana Devil ushered in the first 
3-D craze. Directed by Arch Obler (then known as the 
producer and writer of the popular macabre radio pro- 
gram Lights Out.>j, the Africa-set adventure film pitted a 
British railway engineer against a duo of man-eating 
lions. Spears flew out of the screen and into the faces of 
eager audiences. It vms a hit and the Golden Age of 3- 
D had begun. 

The major studios followed suit, developing their own 
3-D features, in 1 953, the public flocked to see Warner 
Brothers’ House of Wax, in which disfigured sculptor 
Henry Jarrod (Vincent Price) murders his enemies and 


Henry Jarrod (Vincent Price) murders his enemies and 
pute them on display at his wax museum. While he’d 
piayed opposite Boris Karloff in the Tower of London and 
appeared as the Invisible Man years before, House of 
VJax marks Price's move to forefront the genre. (Price 
appeared in four 3-D films, more than any other actor, 
including Columbia Pictures’ House of Wax imitetor The 
Mad Magician, 1954.) Ironically, WolV director, Andre De 
Toth, was blind in one eye and never experienced the 3- 
0 effects himself. 

Warner Brothers also released The Phantom of the 
Rue Morgue (1954), a loose adaptation of the Poe story 
with even more 3-D effects than House of Wax. Other 3- 
D films of the time featuring killer apes include the 
much maligned cheapie Robot Monster (1953), show- 
casing a gorilla suit topped off with a diver's helmet, and 
the sideshow thriller Gorilla at Large (1954), starring 
/Vine Bancroft and Raymond Burr. 

As well, coaxed by Warner Brothers, Alfred Hitchcock 
reluctanfiy made the 3-D Dial M for Murder in 1954. 
Recognizing the filmgoer as voyeur, he placed his cam- 
era so that it forced audiences to peak around objects 
as if eavesdropping on the murder’s plot. 

Also notable are Jack Arnold’s 3-D entries, beginning 
with the Ray Bradbury-penned invasion story It Came 
from Outer Space in 1 953. But it was 1 954's Amold- 
lensed Creature From the Black Lagoonthat would cap- 
ture the public’s imagination. The film features beautiftjl 
underwater photography of the Gill-man floating before 
the audience’s eyes. In 1955 Arnold made a sequel, 
Revenge of the Creature, which was also file last of the 
Golden Age 3-D films. 

The majority of these movies were shot with twin 
cameras and shown with dual projector systems. 
Despite popular belief, theatre audiences wore polar- 
ized glasses (similar to ones used for modem “Real-D" 
screenings) and not file red and blue anaglyph specs. 
Over 50 stereoscopic films were made within a three- 
ye^ period before the public fascination with the novel- 
ty wore off. 

During the next two decades a number of indepen- 
dent 3-D features would be made that experimented 
with cost-saving alternative technologies, including, of 
coume, horror tifies. The Canadian-produced The Mask 
(1961) contains periodic anaglyphic 3-D segments, 
which require the glasses whenever characters in the 
film wear the titular mask and experience a bunch of 
surreal horror imagery. 

Notably, filmmaker Arch Obler tried to kick-stert a 3- 
D revival in 1966 with his Twilight Zone-esque feature 
The Bubble. The film was shot with a new 3-D process, 
dubbed “Spacevision,” which allowed a single camera 
and projector, armed with lens attachments, to encode 
and decode the stereographic image. (Spacevision and 
similar technologies would govern how 3-D was made 
well into the '90s.) 

Then, in the ’70s. the Europeans put classic monsters 
back in front of the 3-D lens. The 1 968 Spanish film The 
Mark of die Wolfman was released in the US in 1 972 as 
Frankenstein's 6/oody Terror and launched the career of 
horror icon Paul Naschy. As well, file only chance to see 
Christopher Lee and Peter Cushing in 3-D occurred in 
the 1 973 Amicus Production I. Monster, a retelling of the 
Jekyll and Hyde story. The film was shofin a pseudo 3- 
D process Imown as the ‘■pulfrich illusion," but since fiiis 
technique required constent lateral camera movement, 
it was quickly abandoned during production. Though 
never shown in 3-D, many of the putfrich ^ots made it 
into the edit and can sfill be viewed in 3-D today, if you 




have file glasses and know 
what to look for. 

Even the art house crowd 
got in on file action. Paul 
Morrissey's Flesh for 
Frankenstein (1973), a.k.a. 

Andy Warhol’s Frankenstein, 
follows the baron doctor in 
his quest to create a super 
race to do his bidding. Gory 
and perverse, it features Udo 
Keir delivering a campy 
death monologue while 
skewered with a pike, his 
impaled liver dangling inches 
from the audience’s eyes. 

Shot back-to-back with 
Frankenstein, Blood for Drac- 

ula (1974) utilized the same 

crew and sets but, alas, was not filmed in 3-D. 

With the rise of home video in the ’80s threatening 
the now established B-movie market, filmmakers again 
looked to 3-D as a way to fill theatres. Technology in 
stereoscopic movie production had advanced, making 
3-D more affordable. The early ’80s thus saw the 
strongest resurgence of 3-0 since the '50s. The most 
common releases of this era were horror franchises 
that would produce their third installments and add a 
“D” to their titles. There was Amityville 3-D and Jaws 
3-D in 1983, but it is 1982’s Friday the 13th Part III in 
3-D that stands out. Not only is the film packed with 
(sometimes literally) eye-popping 3-D effects, it fea- 
tures the first appearance of Jason’s hockey mask. 

Other, non-sequel 3-D horror films of the era include 
six titles by bible-bett maverick filmmaker Earl Owens- 
by, including Roitweitter (1982) and EC Comics-style 
anthology Tales of the Third Dimension (1984). Full 
Moon Entertainment's founder Charles Band produced 
Parasite (1 982) - Demi Moore's first film, featuring FX 
by Stan Winston. 

Again the revival was short-lived; inferior glasses 
and technology are often blamed, but the novelty fac- 
tor wearing off is likely more accurate. Throughout 
the ’90s and well into the new millennium, horror 
took a time out from 3-D. The majority of 3-D 
screenings look place in theme parks and IMAX the- 
atres (where the projection quality control could be 
maintained), 

A notable exception is Freddy’s Dead: the Final 
Nightmare (1991), although only the final ten min- 
utes were shot in anaglyphic “Freddy Vision” 3-D 
and played poorly. In addition, Band took another 
stab at the medium with The Creeps in 1997, and 
Elvira made a 3-D double-D appearance in the IMAX 
short Encounter in the Third Dimension in 1999, 
teaching audiences about stereoscopic technology. 

Today, with high-definition home theatres threat- 
ening Hollywood’s box office again, producers are 
turning to 3-D, driven by the element fiiat's changing 
every aspect of filmmaking; digital technology. And 
while digital equipment may prove to be more reli- 
able when it comes to image quality, the process 
itself will only stick around if it’s suceessfdlly inte- 
grated into quality storytelling, and not simply used to 
squeeze a little more life out of an existing franchise 
or give a pointless remake {2006’s Night of the Living 
Dead, anyone?) s>me allure. 

The future of 3-D horror really iW the eye of t(^ 
beholder. $i • " 
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M MAN BIND _ 

' DARK SHADOWS, TRILOGY or i 
TERROR AND THE NIGHT STALKER. 


I knew Dan Ci^is for 36 years. 

In all, Dan and I worked on si)deen projects together, some of which were never 
produced. Of those that £ame4@’fniition, the most memorable (for me anyway) 
are The Norliss Tapes, Trilogy' of Terror (wWh Richard Matheson), Burnt Offer- 
ings and The Turn of hie Screw (based on the classic Henry James tale). 
Beyond his films and his creative activities on the hugely popular television series 
Dark Shadows, very little of the man behind the iconic show has ever been 
revealed. He hated interviews and disliked talking to the press; Dan made sure that 
his private life remained private. During one of our last meetings before his death 
in 2006. he put an arm around my shoulder, saying (to an associate): “Bill and I have 
been through a helluva lot together...” 

I was very fond of the guy. and he was fond of me. 

As I write this, amusing memories spring to mind. I recall that Dan had an intercom 
on his desk, but he g^r used it; instead, he would always bellow down the hall for 
his secretary. “Ruthnre’S*yella||^ your b utt 
Ruth Kennedy, his unruffleaiRmu#”as'§l?!ant, would appear from her hallway 
office to take dictation or handle other business matters. She never complained when 
Dan shouted for her. 

“You have to understand him," she'd tell me privately, “he's really veiy sweet." 

^ .§we^ Dan Curtis? Peifiaps we were talking about two different people: I was talk- 
ing about ^ short-fused director who demonstrated scant patience with his crew 
("I'm not out to win any popularity contests. I'm here to get a job done!”): the tyran- 







TV’s Titan of Terror: (left to right) A television program guide featuring Darren McGavin as Kolchak, the 
character first brought to TV by Dan Curtis. Robert Foxworth (as Dr. Victor Frankenstein) and Susan Strasberg 
(as Elizabeth Lavenza) in Curtis' Frankenstein, and Karen Black in Trilogy of Terror. 


nical producer who screamed at his weary 
subordinates; the intense mogul who bullied 
and intimidated his writers, including 
Richard Matheson and myself. 

“Sweet" was not a word that character- 
ized Dan Curtis. No, contrary to what Ruth 
saw in him. Dan was feared, even hated: 
“When I first went to work for him," an 
anonymous crew member once told me, 
“he scared me shitless." 

For example, there was the day on loca- 
tion for one of my teleplays in Sacramento, 
California. 1 was riding in the front cab of a 
company truck and Curtis was sitting on the 
back flatoed, legs dangling over the edge. 

“Hit a bad bump and Dan could go sail- 
ing," I said to the driver. 

“Yeah," he replied, nodding, “and I don’t 
know anybody in the crew who'd stop to 
pick him up.” 

On another occasion, I was there when 
Ruth came in to inform him that a certain 
writer had called, demanding extra money 
he claimed Curtis owed him. 

“That’s a lot of crap!” Dan growled. “If 
that SOB calls one more time asking for 
more money, tell him that I’ll walk over to 
his office and tear his ftjcking throat out!" 

There were no further calls from the 
writer. 

Even though he was one tough customer 
(he dressed in what I'd call “early Brando”: 
black leather jacket, scuffed boots, cord 
pants), this burly, curly-haired tycoon with 
the wolfish smile could be surprisingly 


[DAN] DAD 
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warm and sensitive, if you were able to pene- 
trate his gruff exterior. Always demanding the 
best of you (and himself), he would settle for 
nothing less, and if you dared rouse that hair- 
trigger temper, he would roll over you like a 
tank... 

But there was one sure way to infiltrate that 
psychic exoskeleton, and it was the reason 
that Richard Matheson and I got along so well 
with him, working as writers on so many of his 
projects: we made Dan laugh. He had a quirky 
sense of humour. 

Once, on location with him for the drama 
Melvin Purvis G-MAN, I was assigned a 
minor role as a gangster. I was set to die on 
the roof of a roadhouse along with several 
other gang members. At the proper moment, 
under Dan’s command, 1 toppled under the 
hail of FBI bullets, landing on my back. Time 
passed. Finally, when I thought the scene 
was finished, I opened my eyes and cau- 
tiously raised my head, peering toward the 
camera. Dan, still shooting, roared, “Nolan! 
For Christ’s sake, get out of the shot! You’re 
supposed to be dead!” 

We laughed hard over that one. 

Born Daniel Mayer Cherkoss in August 
1927, Dan became fascinated with horror 
films as a boy in Bridgeport, Connecticut. He 
had no idea that he would grow up to become 
the “Titan ofTerror.” 

“His sign is Leo," Dark Shadows star 
Kathryn Leigh Scott once commented, "and, 
indeed, I think of Dan as a great lion, the 
head of the pride.” 
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Curtis' Chiller& 
(clockwise from 


Dark Shadows, 

Burnt Offerings and 
The Noriiss Tapes, all 
directed by Dan Curtis. 


In 1952 he married Norma Klein and they eventually had three daugh- 
ters: Cathy, Tracy and Linda. Dan and his wife were very close, and a 
friend described her as "the core of his life." By this time, he had decid- 
ed to pursue a career in television. He spent eight years working as a TV 
program salesman, followed by two years with MCA as a packager of 
television projects. Then, in 1 962, Curtis formed his own company, pro- 
ducing The CBS Golf Classic a year later (he remained a dedicated golfer 
throughout his life). By 1966 he was producing and directing the cult 


"Once I went to the door at the end of our downstairs hall,” Curtis related. 
"I'd heard my wife walking the length of the hallway. She had a walk ! knew 
very well. But the tapping sound of her high-heel steps stopped just as I 
opened the door to speak to her. I was stunned because nobody was in the hall 
- and I could see clear to the other end. My wife had been out shopping that 
afternoon, and I’d been alone in the house." 

On a different occasion, he told me of still another eerie sonic encounter: "On 
Halloween, after the family had retired for the night, the downstairs phono- 


afternoon series Dark Shadows, which wrapped in the 


graph suddenly began playing these horrible sounds. We heard 


spring of 1 971 (he briefly revived the series two decades 
later: there is yet a third version on the horizon). 

Dan's major breakthrough, however, came in 1972. when 
ABC asked him to produce The Night Stalker, a sharply mod- 
em treatment of a vampire in Las Vegas. Richard Matheson 
scripted, launching a long, productive friendship. The show 
achieved the highest rating ever recorded for any TV movie 
at the time, generating a Matheson-Curtis sequel. The Night 
Strangler. 

As has been widely reported, the genesis of Dark Shad- 
ows resulted from a dream Curtis had concerning a country 
estate haunted by the ghost of a young woman. Ironically, 
several years later when he moved to Southern California. Dan discov- 
ered that a female spirit apparently haunted his new home. When I would 
write for him. we often worked on scripts at this two-storey house, locat- 
ed in Benedict Canyon near Beverly Hills. Strange things did happen 
there: library drawers jumped from their wall slots to spin across the 
room: household items would abruptly disappear, then, just as suddenly, 
reappear in unusual places; footeteps could sometimes be heard in total- 
ly deserted parts of the house. 


crying and demented screams, but when we went down to 
check, everything was back to normal: the machine was silent. . . 
I mean, even if someone had turned on the phonograph as a 
practical joke, there was no recording of any such sounds. The 
record just -didn't exist." 

A final terrifying incident prompted Dan to sell the house. He 
had purchased a Ouija board and felt, very strongly, that some- 
one was trying to contact him "from beyond." Indeed, the board’s 
marker jumped wildly of its own accord from letter to letter - 
spelling out the same message over and over again: I AM 
TRAPPED HERE. HELP ME. I AM TRAPPED HERE, HELP ME, 

The board revealed that the spirit of a young girl was trapped 
in the house. Perhaps Dan had heard her screams that Halloween night. 

"I didn't know what the hell to do," he admitted, "so 1 just got out." 

As a producer/director. Curtis had solid feelings about the way to handle hor- 
ror. Though by this point he had directed and produced three feature films 
(Burnt Offerings and two others based on Dark Shadows, his main arena was 
still television, where all of his credits were well established. (See sidebar p,28) 
"People don't realize that it's far more difficult to do horror than straight 
drama," Dan once proclaimed. "Any hack filmmaker can turn out a horror flick. 
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;.: Starring Ed Begley, Jr., 
^^ick Macnee 
rand Horst Buchholz 
li^'^irected by Dan Cu^is 
Written by Richard Matheson 
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Forgotten Treesurs: 4 from ttv 19& CwV^-pwduced pM for Dead of Night, v^ich wie originally 
ipiendso to oe a senfis. rim later oecsme a movie isee stdetxin and i^xlovi) the Trifogy of Terror Zunt fetish doll. 


but their product is junk. To do horror correctly is 
very tough. I'm proud of what I've done in the 
genre." 

The first horror script that I wrote tor Dan, in 
the early 1970s. was a supernatural thniler 
about a walking dead man. The Norliss Tapes. 
We were shooting a fire scene at the old 
Seiznick studio in Culver City where a lot of 
Gone with the Wind had been filmed. I'd writ- 
ten a section in which a demon is trapped by 
our hero in a circle of roaring flame. Dan was 
having trouble with his "stunt burn" - wherein 
the demon la stuntman in a flame-resistant 
bodysuit) iS set afire by Norliss in an artist's 
studio. Curtis was not happy with the 
sequence. 

*He doesn't look like a frigging demon." 
snarled Curtis. "He looks like a frigging stunt- 
man in a suit!" More smoke from the fogger (to 
obscure details of the demon ftgurei solved die 
problem, and Dan got the scene wrapped. 

In the foitow-up sequence. Norliss iplayed by 
Roy Thinnes' grabs Ellen iplayed by Angie 
Dickinson! and they run from the burning stu- 
dio. pausing on the outside porch to make sure 
that the demon is finally vanquished. At ttie last 
minute, Dan decided to have the tvi'O of them 
exit quickly and not look back. 

Angie ano Roy are alive today because of this 
change. A mistake had been made by the 
pyrotechnics crew; they haa applied far too 
much ignitabie rubber cement ion what was no 
more than a Vi/ooden false front). When the 
cameras rolled, the entire structure kterally 
exploded into a tower of flame just as Roy arMi 
Angie cleared the doorway. Had they stepped 
on the porch to took back, they would have 


instantly been engulfed in the blaze. Dan was 
white-faced at the near disaster. 

"No more lousy fire scenes!” he vowed. He 
swung around and pointed at me. "Nolan, don't 
ever write another damn fire scene into a ^pt of 
mine!" 

I never did. 

Dan's most ambitious undertaking - a pair of 
massive minisenes based on novels by Herman 
Wouk - was totally outside of the horror genre. A 
stunning dramatization of key events in World 
War II. nothing matching the scope of The Winds 
of War or its follow-up. War and Remembrance. 
had ever been attempted on television. In all. 
these two projects consumed a full decade of 
Dan's life. 

Jn 19S3. Tne Winds of Warm to fifteen hours 
of footage on NiC. but War and Remembrance 
ii988) was a much larger production in every 
respect. At a staggering aist of S140 miaion. it 
encompassed more than 2000 scenes, and was 
23 hours Jorg - equal to eleven full-iength mofion 
pictures. 

War and 
brance atfracted 

a viewing -,i- 


Dan Curtis’ Dead of Night is 
l^made-for-television fright films that contin- 
uities to fuel nostalgic nightmares. Curtis origi- 
^^Ify intended it to be an ongoing television 
erjes as early as 1969. With one pilot 
^jepisode (known as “Dead of Night: A Dark- 
^■'ness at Blaisedon," which appears as an 
^e>*-a oh this new Dark Sky disc), the pro- 
§posed series never took off, but Curtis decid- 
fred tojiCQfrfjgure it as a stand-alone antholo- 
Sim following the success of Trilogy of Ter- 
Pror(1975). 

Here are three tales, and like most anthol- 
E qgy films it’s spotty. The first story, “Second 
^^Qhance” is like a third-rate Twilight Zone 
^reject, starring Ed Begley Jr. as a vintage car 
^'^nthusiast who restores an old Jordan Play- 
, boy that transports him back in time to 1926 
for a pivotal event in tiie automobile’s history. 
> While coherent enough, it suffers from being 
^ pi^ictable, trite and lacking in suspense. 

, 'Die second tale, “No Such Thing as a Vam- 
s'pire,” stars Patrick Macnee as the sketchy 
; husband of an'ailing woman who believes (as 
->ao tiie superstitious townspeople) tiiat she is 
3- victim'bf nightly vampire attacks. When 
^he “twist” comes, and motivations are 
jveated, one can’t help but feel that tiie 
^lyhole story was a rather convoluted means 
end. Deleted scenes containing further 
racter exposition from this segment are 
iluded among the bonus features on the 
D. and frankly the tale would have been 
f linger had they been left in. 

As-vyith Trilogy of Terror, Curtis saved the 
for last - in this case “Bobby,” the 
^-CTeepy tale of a neurotic mother who turns to 
black rnagic to resurrect her drowned son. It 
^eems ^^enwrought and dated now, but is 
most developed and captivating of the 
foree t^es. The story made such an impres- 
sion on ‘fear fans that Curtis remade it for 
jgy-afjerror H\n 1996. 

The new Dark Sky transfer is pris- 
tine, and included on the DVD are 
F-^flighlights from Robert Cobert’s score, 
photo gallery and alternate opening 
^j'ffles.-Overall it’s a sweet find if you’re a 
'i^'serious Curtis fan. 

Kier-La Janisse 



Intruders (producer/director) 
Trilogy of Terror II 
(ptoducer/director/co-writer) 


Although Dan Curtis worked in a variety.of 
genres throughout his career, he made a 
name for himself with his horror work, most- 
ly in television. Compiled here is a list of his- 
■ TV genre credits, plus a few of his theatrical 
projects. 


' 1966 - 19/1 
1969 ' 


Dark Shadows 
(series creator/producer/director} 

The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde (producer) 

Dead of Night (producer) 

House of Dark Shadows 
(theatrical] (producer/director) 

Night of the Dark Shadows . ■ 

[theatrical] (producer/director) 

The Night Stalker (producer) 

The Night Strangler {prodiicer/tiixec^z 
Wide World Mystery, episode 
“Frankenstein, Part I” (producer) 

The Norliss Tapes (producer/director) s:’-'' 
The Picture of Dorian Gray (producer) 
Bram Stoker's Dracuia 
The Invasion of Carol Enders (producer) 
The Turn of the Screw (producer/directt^ 
Trilogy of Terror (producer/directbr) 

Burnt Offerings [theatrical] 
(producer/director/co-writer) 

Dead of Night (producer/director) 

Curse of the Black Widow 
(producer/director) 

Dari< Shadows 





William F. Nolan on the set of Melvin Purvis G-MAN and ibelow) a scene Irnm Curse of the Black 
Widow 


audience of 50 million, contained well over 300 speaking parts and employed thousands of 
extras. The people involved, off-camera and on, totalled a truly awesome 46,000! Like its pre- 
decessor, the production garnered numerous awards and rave reviews for its authenticity and 
its ensemble cast. Brandon Stoddard, then head of ABC television, 
called it “an enormous achievement that I don’t think will ever, ever 
happen again." 

Dan loved every minute of this ten-year stint, and hated to see it end. 

“I would happily have spent another ten years on it,” he acknowledged. 

Many of the sequences dealt with the evils of the Holocaust, including 
highly disturbing footage shot at the actual sites of Nazi death camps. 

Unfortunately, there were other, more personal, horrors in Dan’s life. 

One was the shocking death of Linda Curtis, his beloved twenty-year- 
old daughter, He had grown concerned about her use of drugs, and 
while he was in Oakland, California, directing our screenplay for Burnt 
Offerings, Linda ascended to the roof of a downtown building in Los 
Angeles and jumped from the edge; she was high on angel dust and apparently thought that 
she could fly. 

Upon her death, Dan shut down production, but resumed shooting in a week. Ironically, one 
scene featured a youngster leaping from a high window, to smash against the windshield of a 
car. For Curtis, the merging of real-world anguish and cinematic dread was complete. 

Years later, after Dan returned from Europe in the spring of 1 989, we met once more to tack- 
le Trilogy of Terror II. Even though ABC rejected our final script, Dan refused to give up on this 
project, his farewell expedition into horror. In the end, the movie resurfaced as an original pro- 
duction for the USA Network in 1 996; it would prove to be the last Nolan-Curtis collaboration. 

We met professionally a final time in 2000, but could not agree on a mutual project. The years 
slipped past, with each of us busy; me on new books, Dan on non-genre productions. I had not 
seen him for three years when I learned of his death, at 78, in March of 2006, 

Jim Pierson, an executive at Curtis Productions, informed me as to the facts of Dans fatal ill- 
ness. According to Pierson, he had been exhibiting bizarre behaviour, which puzzled his staff: 
“One morning Dan came into the office barely able to speak,” recalled Pierson. “We took him 
to the hospital where he was diagnosed with a terminal brain tumour. A month later he was 
dead. His wife, Norma, had died just three weeks ahead of him. A tragic business all round.” 

Dan's passing was a total shock to me. He had always been somehow larger than life; an 
indestructible force of nature; a dynamic powerhouse. Now, suddenly, he was gone. 

I miss him. Always will. We worked very well together. Shared a lot of laughs. Ultimately, this 
television giant, this firebrand, this Titan of Terror was just like the rest of us. . , 

Human - and all too vulnerable. ^ 




William F. Nolan has written scores of science fiction, fantasy and horror novels, short stories 
and screenplays over his decades-long career, Including Logan's Run, Burnt Offerings, Trilogy 
of Terror, Helltracks and the anthology Things Beyond Midnight. He is a two-time recipient of 
the Edgar Allan Poe Award. 
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enterHORRORIDOR,anartinstallationthat 

SURROUNDS THE VIEWER WITH AMADNESS-INDUCING 
BARRAGEOFSHRIEKSFROMHUNDREDSOFMOVIES. 







W SN T Sr uPON MO/?Gi/r3 HOMETOWN 

on October 4. 2008. all manner of strange and hallucinatory hap- 
penings infested the city of Toronto: thousands of zombies invaded 
a downtown park, the lights on City Hall were hijacked for a gigan- 
tic game of Pong and huge, glowing cocoons inexplicably popped up overhead. 
No, it wasn't a sign of the End Times, it was Nuit Blanche, an annual, one-night 
celebration of contemporary art that reigned from dusk 'til dawn. Close to a mil- 
lion insomniacs invaded our city that night to take in the massive installation 
pieces that transformed many of our public spaces into gigantic works of art. 
One of the most successful creations was also firmly entrenched within the hor- 
ror genre: a six-channel video installation in the Union Station transit stop known 
as Horroridor. 


slashed throats, eyeball violence, blown-up heads and other assorted cinemat- 
ic atrocities. The volume of all six projections was cranked up to a deafening 
roar and the effect was overwhelming: it was like walking into the middle of a 
complete psychic meltdown. 

The inspiration for this madness evolved out of out ten years of Mark's tele- 
vision-based, video installation work. In 1999 she compiled a piece entitled 
Prime Time, an investigation of her own channel-surfing habits. She followed it 
up with Horror/Suspense/Romance/Porn/Kung Fu. an installation created by 
popping specific genre films into her DVD player, pointing her TV at the wall and 
filming the varying, bounced light patterns in order to project them back in a 
gallery space, in 2007, she assembled an obsessive amount of found footage 
for REM. a two-hour and sixteen-minute mash-up movie made up exclusively of 


"The title came about when I was walking through the site with someone 
from Nuit Blanche." explains the creator of Horroridor, Toronto-based, multidis- 
ciplinary artist Kelly Mark. “We were talking in the hallway, running things off the 
top of. our heads and I said 'corridor' and she looked at me and said 'horroridor!' 
and we both looked at each other and laughed." 

With Horroridor, Mark transformed one of Union Station's subway corridors 
into a terrifying tunnel of eye-splintering, ear-gouging screams. Spectators were 
led down a twenty-foot hallway in between six huge screens, three on each 
side. Projected on the screens were six different sixteen- to twenty-minute loops 
of rapid-fire found-footage montages of scenes from hundreds of (mostly) hor- 
ror movies. Each scene highlighted nodiing but close-ups of Isolated characters 
screaming at the top of their lungs. It was a frenzied, operatic onslaught of 


television content. 

■‘While I was capturing all the footage for the movie, I just started collecting a 
folder of people screaming." explains Mark. "At the time, I didn't really think 
much about it," 

Horroridor’s construction was a similarly low-tech process. She spent hours 
combing through Canada's cable channels, such as Space, Scream and Drive- 
In Classics, always on the hunt for isolated screams, 

"I hooked my digital camera up to my TV and just watched TV all summer. The 
specialty channels tend to do theme weeks so one night I watched like six 
Chucky movies in a row. I actually went a little insane watching a lot of really 
bad horror movies." 

With all six screens firing off machine-gun edited movie clips, Horroridor was 
a real jaw-dropper for horror trivia buffs trying to guess as many of the movies 



I THOUGHT IT 
WAS FUNNY TO 
REMOVETHE 
MONSTER, 
REMOVE THE 
SCARY THING, OR 
WHATEVER THE 
HELL THEY'RE 
SCREAMING AT. 


as possible under such dizzying conditions. Over 
240 movie screams were represented, with every- 
thing from Fay Wray’s vocal shredding exploits in 
King Kong to Bruce Campbell’s virtuoso shrieking 
in the Evil Dead movies. 

“In Evil Dead 2, he screams pretty much through 
the whole friggin’ movie," laughs Mark. “Like, 
every five minutes he’s screaming at the top of his 
lungs.” 

The first clip that went into her "scream" folder 
and the one that kicked off the entire project was 
JoBeth William's unforgettable, grey-haired howl 
from Poltergeist. 

“But the best clips came from Bride ofChucky" 
she confesses. “I love Jennifer Tilly. There are 
some great moments with her and the doll yelling 
at each other and calling each other ‘bitches’ and 
‘has-beens’ but it’s just Jennifer Tilly talking to 
herself. I got some great clips where she’s just 
running around the house, screaming at the top of 
her lungs, hands flailing like crazy and her boobs 
hanging out. It’s great, classic ‘chick screaming.”’ 

Those lucky enough (or unlucky enough) to 
experience Horroridor went through a range of 
emotions. At some point, the absurd cacophony 
began to unravel some viewers with its nightmar- 
ish intensity. But for those willing to endure it long 
enough, the experience became strangely relax- 
ing. There was a great sense of catharsis, as if 
having the terrors we carry inside poured out onto 
the screens around us relieved us of the burden of 
holding them in. 

“The one thing I really enjoyed that night at Nuit 
Blanche was when people were coming in, a lot of 
them would just start screaming at the top of their 
lungs,” explains Mark. "Looking at the pho- 
tographs I took, ! noticed a lot of people just had 
smiles on their faces.” 

But there was a lot more going on in Horroridor 
than just a mindless bar- 


rage of clips. There was a weird narrative to the 
piece, with all the projections synching up at vari- 
ous moments. Mark made extensive use of both 
the left and right screens to conjour up some 
clever juxtapositions, the most significant being 
that one side of the corridor featured nothing but 
men, the other side, women. 

"I always knew I was going to do a male/female 
thing,’’ explains Mark. “This is by no means an 
exhaustive survey but generally, the women 
scream in fear, terror and pain whereas the men’s 
range is a lot larger; there’s fear and terror but also 
a lot of madness and rage. Guys holding their 
heads screaming is a classic shot. You never see a 
man running through the woods screaming while 
being chased by a guy with a chainsaw - that’s a 
chick thing. But then very rarely do you see a girl 
screaming while she’s wailing away on a machine 
gun. So, I actually thought it was funny to remove 
the monster, remove the scary thing, or whatever 
the hell they’re screaming at, and just have the 
men and women face each other and scream in 
this non-verbal, primary way.” 

Mark has been approached by a number of 
high-profile galleries around the world that have 
expressed serious interest in mounting the piece, 
so it looks promising that there’ll be life for Hor- 
roridor after Nuit Blanche. In the meantime, she 
plans to continue working on the installation, 
fanatically assembling even more found footage. 
So if you find yourself in need of a soul-shredding, 
vicarious mental breakdown, perhaps you’ll be for- 
tunate enough to hang out in the Horroridor at a 
gallery near you. 

For more information about Kelly Mark and Hor- 
roridor. visit the artist's website at 
ireallyshould.com. 



“a consistently terrifying experience with some of the most gruesome deaths filmed.” 

Film Threat 
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While covering the night shift at a small-town fire department, an 
ambitious young television reporter (Manuela Velasco) and her 
cameraman follow the crew on a call to rescue an elderly woman 
trapped In her apartment. Upon their arrival at the scene, the calm 
midnight air is pierced by the sound of horrific screams, and the 
television report takes an unexpectedly dark turn. 
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I N THE FAIL OF 2005, A VIDEO GAME HIT STORES THAT 

promised to take players away from die fog-shrouded streets of Silent 
Hill anti the inside-out dog attacks of Resident Evil, and into a whole new 
landscape of horror. Originally only available for PC users, F.EAR. (First 
Encounter Assault Recorif is an award-winning first-person shooter that com- 
bines frenetic military action widi a creepy paranormal storyline. Its astound- 
ing photo-realistic environments and the visceral visuals of exploding heads 
and disembowelled corpses set the bar for the kind of movie-quality combat 
that has since become standard in most games. It also feaftjred an advanced 
A.I. {artificial Intelligence) system, resulting in enemies clever 
enough to communicate with each other, making for very 
fierce combat. But what really set this title apart from other 
shooters was die fact that it focused on the kind of horror ele- 
ments that simile shoot-’em-ups tended to shy away from. 

F.EA.R. saw players assume the role of a nameless soldier 
sent into battle against a psychotic military commander, his 
army of cloned soldiers and Alma, die supernatural projection 
of a lidle girl with awesome telepathic powers who had been 
imprisoned (and used as breeding stock) in the bowels of an 
evil corporation for nearly a decade and is now seeking 
revenge on those responsible for her captivity. 

It’s a highly entertaining game that’s both physically and emotionally 
exhausting, constantiy keeping you on the edge of your seat as you never 
know what might jump out and attack. The sequel, F.EAR. 2: Project Origin 
(out February 10, 2009 for Xbox 360, PS3 and PC from Warner Bros. Interac- 
tive), picks up the action even before the finale of the previous title. 

"Project Origin begins 30 minutes or so before the end of the first game,” 
explains project head Craig Hubbard, Principal Game Designer at Monolith 
Productions. “You are going in with a team to take Genevieve Aristide, the 
president of Armacham Technology, into protective custody in connection 


with all the craziness being uncovered by the F.E.A.R. team in the first game. 
You arrive at Aristide’s high-rise penthouse to find that a mercenary force is 
already there, sent by Armacham to kill Aristide as part of a [cover-up plan]. 
In the midst of the race to acquire Aristide, the explosion that released Alma 
from captivity at the end of the first game detonates and decimates the city.” 

Following that, the player (taking on the role of Special Forces sergeant 
Michael Beckett) wakes up alone in an abandoned hospital and must find the 
rest of his team, figure out what has happened and put a stop to Alma’s reign 
of terror - for a second time. But this isn’t merely a retread of the first game. 

Developers at Monolith have listened to fans of the original 
and revised game play for FEAR. 2 accordingly. 

“We are really leveraging all the things that worked in the 
first game, addressing those that did not and then pushing 
boundaries based on wish lists from fan feedback and our 
own ideas about where we want to take the experience of the 
franchise,” says Hubbard. “I diink the word that best encap- 
sulates the over-arc is ‘variety.’ More enemies than the first 
game, and enemies with a greater variety of behaviours that 
introduce a greater number of play experiences.” 

Among FE.A.R. Zs vast array of threatening new beasties 
are Remnants - horribly mutilated, severely genetically 
altered humans whose decaying bodies shuffle around waiting to assail you 
with a powerful scream that is as disorienting as it is destructive. Remnants 
also have the ability to reanimate the many corpses that iider the city and 
psychically command them to attack you, adding a zombie gaming dynamic 
to the action. Joining them are the equally terrifying Abominations, hideous 
humanoid cannibals dressed in the tattered remains of hospital clothing, 
which are very fast and can run on ceilings and walls. As widi the original, 
what sete F.E.A.R. 2 apart from most other shooters is the fright factor, and 
this too has been amped up for maximum effect here. 
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liTHISTIMEAROli „ 
WE WILL BE MIXING 
THE CREEPINESS WITH 
A BIT MORE IN YOUR 
FACE^HORRORJI 

imii HUBBARD 

PRINCIPAL GWAE DESIGNER AT 

MONOLITH PRODUCTIONS 


“This time around we will be mixing the creepi- 
ness witti a bit more ‘In your face’ horror,” con- 
fesses Hubbard. “1 figure that fleeting glimpses of 
a little ghost girl are not going to have the same 
effect they did in the first game, so in this one 
Alma will be ‘touching’ you more.” 

Sure enough, now tiiat Alma has been released 
from her confinement, she’s become much more 
bitter and twisted as she goes about seeking 
revenge. As her powers continue to develop, she 
abandons ttie guise of a J-homor-styte girt in a red 
dress with long black hair covering most of her 
face, and now appears as a grotesque, emaciated 
adult when she unleashes her legions of paranor- 
mal monstrosities upon you. 

“The presentation of Alma as a child is [her] 
vision of herself before her loss of innocence, the 
last memory of happiness," explains Hubbard. “In 
this game we will be seeing a lot more of Alma as 
a woman. She has different needs and desires 
ttian the child aspect of her psyche. We will be 
seeing a different side to what Alma is, what she 
is becoming.” 

But F.EAR. 2s development team wasn't con- 
tent with merely evolving the game's storyline and 
villain, they've also developed the player's arsenal, 
which includes new weaponry, such as massive 
armoured mech-suits bristling with enough high- 
powered hardware to shred enemies into a 
chunky red stew. A greater range of combat 
options for players to choose from have also been 
added, including the ability to fire most weaponry 
in semi, small burst or fully automatic modes, and 
a fourth weapons slot. 


“When you have your shotgun for close quar- 
ters, assault rifle for mid-range and sniper rifle for 
long range, you are hesitant to trade one of those 
for a different one that may not fulfill the role of 
the weapon you are trading,” Hubbard elaborates. 
“And secondly, you may not have as plentiful a 
supply of ammunition. Increasing the total weapon 
slots to four allows the player a ‘candy’ slot to 
explore a larger variety of weapons without sacri- 
ficing their core toolset." 

One of the other key differences players will 
notice between the original and this sequel is 
the enhanced visual variety game-wide. Hub- 
bard explains that FEAR. 2 will boast more 
unique locations and that a great deal of 
emphasis has been placed on providing a 
greater assortment of open outdoor environ- 
ments. The idea of fighting outdoors is a partic- 
ularly welcome concept, since many gamers 
felt that far too much of the action in the origi::. 
nal title had token place in cramped corridors.: 
which made it somewhat reminiscent of games 
such as Doom. But don’t mistake open spac 
for simpler combat, though; it soon, becomes 
apparent just how vulnerable you are when 
wandering through the post-apocalypbc, 
rubble-ridden outdoor environments; 
where creatures can not only 
come from 360 degrees 
around you but is wait- 
ing to rain down 
from above, as 
well. 


Efforts have also been made by sound 
department lead Brian Pamintuan to tie F.E.A.R. 
2s soundtrack directly into the events and play- 
er actions that occur during the course of the 
game. Simply put; the soundtrack adapts to the 
action, in fact, the entire sound design is 
impressively eerie and promises to steep the 
game environment in what is best described as 
an overwhelming sense of dread. 

And while FEAR. 2 has yet to hit store 
shelves, Hubbard is already thinking ahead to a 
possible third installment in the franchise. 

“I have ideas for a third game that I think are 
pretty damn cool,” he says, “but, we wilt have to 
see if I get the opportunity to make it.” 




FEBRUARY 6-8 

New York Comic Con 

New York City, New York 

nycomiccon.com 

HARCHTBA 

Horrorfinil Weekend 

Adelphi, Maryland 

horrorfindweekend.com 


lfARCH6-8 

Fangoria’s Weekend of Horrors 

Chicago, illinois 

fangocon.com 

MARCH 13-15 

Monster-Mania Con 12 

Cherry Hill, New Jersey 

monstermania.net 


MARCH 27-29 

TransWorld's National Haunt 
& Attractions Show 
Wholesaler’s ConvenUon 
(not open to general publicl 

St. Louis, Missouri 

hauntshow.com 


lUHE 26-28 

Monster Bash 
[international Classic Monster 
Movie Convention and Flint Festivan 

Butler. Pennsylvania 

monsterbashnews.com/bash.htm 


JULY 11-12 

Blohfest 

Phoenixviile, Pennsylvania 

thecolonialtheatre.com/blobfest/ 

JULY 23-26 

Comic-Con International 

San Diego, California 

comic-con.org 

JULY 31 -AUGUST 2 

Zombie Fest2009 

Cosgrove, UK 

terror4fun.com 

AUGuin'TBA 

Flashback Weekend 
Horror Convention & Him Fesovai 

Rosemont, Illinois 

fiashbackweekend.com 


horrorhoundweekend.com 


APRIL 3-5 

Cinema Wasteland Movie 
and Memorabilia Expo 

Strongsviile, Ohio 

cinemawasteland.com 


APRIL 17-19 

Chiller Theatre 
(Toy. Model and Film Expo] 

Parslppany New Jersey 

chillertheatre.com 


APRIL 17-19 

Fangoria’s Weekend of Horrors 

Los Angeles, California 

fangocon.com 


APRIL 30-MAY 3 

World Horror Convention 
(Horror lit Expo] 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 

whc2009.org 


MAY 1-3 

Texas Frightmare Weekend 

Dallas, Texas 

texasfrightmareweekend.com 


JUHE5-7 

Fangoria's Weekend of Horrors 

New York City, New York 

fangocon.com 


JURE 5-7 

Crypticon 

Seattle, Washington 

crypticonseattle.com 


JUHE 12-14 

Monster-Mania Con 

Cromwell, Conneticut 

monstermania.net 


30-MAY4 


Halloween industriesJ 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

hauntcon.com 
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AUGUST TBA 

Horrorfind Weekend 

Adelphi, Maryland 

horTorfindweekend.com 

AUGUST 21-23 

Monster-Mania Con 

Cherry Hill, New Jersey 

monstermania.net 

AUGUST 28-30 

- RlQMDWilf 

Toronto, Ontario 

rue-morgue.com 

SEPTEHBER 4-7 

Dragon Con 

Atlanta, Georgia 

dragoncon.org 

OCTOBER 2-4 

Cinema Wasteland 
(Drive-In Era Movies 
and Memorabilia] 

Strongsville, Ohio 

cinemawasteland.com 

OCTOBER 9-11 

Rock and Shock 
Monsters, Music and Mayhem 

Worcester, Massachusetts 

rockandshock.com 

OCTOBER 18-18 

Spooky Empire's Ultimate 
Horror Weekend 

Orlando, Florida 

spookyempire.com 

OCTOBER 30- 
NOVEHBERI 

Chiller Theatre 
(Toy. Model and Film Expo] 

Parsippany, New Jersey 

chillertheatre.com 

NOVEMBER TBA 

FearFest 

Arlington, Texas 

txfearfest.com 



HORROR CINEMA 
ATTHEFOllOWING 

THE FILM FESTIVALS F£Fr/Viit5. 


FrigktFestliRasgow 
tes part of the Gia^ow Flm 
Festival] 

Glasgow, Scotland 

frightfestco.uk 


FaitasPorti 

. Oporto, Portugal 

I fantasporto.com 



ANiglitofBorrer 
litenatinal FNm Festival 

Sydney, Australia 

anightofhorror.com 

^ 

Bressels Festival 
efFamasy FHm 

Brussels. Belgium 

bifff.org 

BeadByDavm 

Edinburgh. Scotland 

www.deadbydawn.co.uk 

- 

Zoii|ilre:TlieUadeati 

FUmFe^ival 

Portland, Oregon 

zompire.com 

Fantastic Fins Weekend 

Bradford. UK 

www.nationatmediamuseum. 

oi^.uk/fantastic 

Neneliatel tatematienai 
Fantastic FIB Festivai 

Neuchatel, Switzerland 

nifff.ch 

cni 

PncliBn IntefTBtieBal 
Fantastic FHm Festival 

Bucheon, South Korea 
pifan.com 


FaiiTasla Him Festival 

Montreal, Quebec 

fantasiafestival.com 

BES^ 

* Rhede tsiand meraational 
HorrerFlIn Festival 

Providence, Rhode Island 

film-festival.org 

Terente After Bark 
FHm Festival 

Toronto, Ontario 

torontoafterdark.com 


FrigktFest 

Fantasy. Sd H and H«m 
HIB Festival 

London, UK 

fiightfestco.uk 

F- , • 

Bark Carnival FIm Festival 

Bloomington. Indiana. 

darkcamivatfilmfesLcom 


Terente lateiMtieBal FWa 
Festivai: Midniutt Madiess 

Toronto, Ontario 

tiffg.ca 


Fantastic Fest 

Austin, Texas 
fantasticfesLcom 


Ttie HeByiwsd Hemf Sd-Fi 
Md Fantasy Hbn Festival 

Los Angeles. California 

hollywoodawards.com/ 

hcM'ror.html 


Sbridtiest 

Hollywood, California 
shriekfest.com 



I.P. Loveeraft Fim Festival a 
CttNilhiiCoii 

Portland. Oregon 

hpffitmfestival.com 

Ernie Horrer FHm Festival 

Erie, Pennsylvania 
eeriehorrorfilmfestivat.com 

International Horror and 
Sci-R Rim Festival 

Chandler. Arizona 

horTorscifi.com 


SaerameBo Horror 
FHm Festival 

Sacramento, California 

sachorrorfilnifest.com 


Hollywood, California 
screamfestia.com 


FrlgHtFest Halleweei 

London, UK 
frightfestco.uk 


SantbAfrkmn 
Horror Rhn Fast 

Cape Town, South Africa 

horrorfest.info 


Hew York City Horror 
Rim Festival 

New York, New York 

nychorrorfestcom 


Bay Of tile Dndead: ZeraMe 
Rim Festival 

Leicester, UK 

terror4fun.com 


Sitges Fantastic FHm Festival 

(^talonia, Spain 
clnemasitges.com 



THE 

YEAR 

IN 

REVIEW 


Rue Morgue boardroom table, arguments blaze, chests are puffed, eyes are 
rolled, teeth are gnashed and blood is nearly spilled over our list of the 
genre’s best and worst offerings - and this year was no exception. Though we unani- 
mously agreed on Sweden's Let the Right One In as Best Feature, it was still a tough 
call, as France's Inside {A L’inteiieui) was a strong contender; it boasts a level of terror 
and violence (against a pregnant woman, no less) that’s hard to dismiss when tallying 
up a film’s horror pointe. It certainly brings home the gore groceries, but, in the end, we 
couldn’t ignore the fact tfiat Let tf?e Right One In is a graceful, sophisticated and near- 
ly perfect vampire movie unlike any we had ever seen. It did a limited theatricai run last 
year and we're pretty certain that, had you had the chance to see it, you'd agree it 
deserves the distinction we’ve awarded it here. 


By far the easiest decision we made was on Mulberry Street, which takes Best Indie 
Feature - let’s face it, it was made with couch change and plays out like a multi-mil- 
lion dollar movie. Nuff said. Of course, there were many more films screened at festi- 
vals all over the globe that ^so would have been nominated (Martyrs. The Borrowers. 
Eden Lake, etc) but they’re not officially being released until 2009, so they are exempt 
from this list; we'l! duke it out over them next year. 

The list isn't all about movies, either. You’ll notice we recognized Alice Cooper.for his 
concept record comeback. Along Came a Spider, highlighted Dexter as the best show 
on television (two years running) and suggested some sinister soundtrack, vicious 
video games and books that bleed, as well as a few things we wish we had avoided. 
As always, we don’t expect you to agree with us. and welcome your nitpicking. 

Without further ado. we present 2008's best (as well as a couple of the worst) genre 
offerings. Here’s to another killer year in fear! 



Mulberry Street 

Directed by Jim Mickle 
Lionsgate 


Repo! The Genetic Opera 

Directed by Darrerr Lynn Bousman 
Lionsgate 


Trailer Park of Terror 

Directed by Steven Goldmann 
Summit 


Treevenge 

Directed by Jason Eisener 

Yer Dead Productions 


“La Femme" 

(inside) 

Weinstein 


Rogue 

Directed by Greg McLean 
Dimension 


Inside 

Directed by Julien Maury and 
Alexandre Bustiiio 
Weinstein 


"The Angel of Death" 
iHellboy li: The Golden Army) 

Universal 


Let the Right One In (pool scene) 
Magnolia 
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Joshua 

Nico Muhly 
MovieScore Media 


The Monster Squad 

Bmce Broughton 
Intrada Records 


Left 4 Dead 

VaJve Coiporation 


Shock Festival 

Stephen Romano 
IDW 


Inside 

Dimension Extreme 


Saw VI 

Lionsgate 


Necronomicon 

William Messner-Loebs 
BOOM! 


Jason Shawn Alexander 

(for Abe Sapien: The Drowning 
Dark Horse 


The French New Wave of Horror 


Cloverfield 

Art Machine 


Great horror films - such as Inside, 
Nightmare Detective and Rogue ~ being 
dumped on DVD and packaged as purely 
gore flicks by Dimension Extreme. 


Ray Harryhausen 

- Master of the Majicks (Volume 2) 

Mike Hankin 
Archive Editions 


The Wolnnan 

Universal 


A Lovecraft Retrospective: 
Artists Inspired by H.P. Lovecraft 

Centipede Press 


UFTADEAD 


^amjgr 


Inside (scissor C-section) 
Dimension Extreme 


Mother of Tears 

Dimension Extreme 


Day of the Dead (remake) 
First Look International 


Dexter 

Showtime 


Alice Cooper (for Along Came a Spider) 
Steamhammer 


Vampyr 

Criterion 


Masters of Horror; Season Two Box Set 

Anchor Bay 


Pieces 

Gnndhouse Releasing 




Twilight: James (Cam Gigandet) wonders how he's going to bite ffjrough a wrist being diat he has no fangs/ 


THE YOUNG AND 
THE FANGLESS 


Starring Kristen Stewart, Robert Pattinson 

and Cam Gigandet 

Directed by Catherine Hardwicke 

Written by Melissa Rosenberg 

Summit 

If you don't understand the hype about Twi- 
light. watching the film isn't going to deliver 
any revelations. That isn't because it's not 
faithful to the novel, but rather that 
the collective parts never form a 
cohesive genre experience. 

The premise is simple enough; a 
human girl (Kristen Stewart as 
Bella Swan) and vampire boy 
(Robert Pattinson as Edward 
Cullen) find themselves enamoured 
with one other, despite the inherent 
risks this budding romance entails. 

And since not all vampires are "vegetarians" 
(meaning they only eat animals) like the 
Cullen family, it doesn't take long for this to 
create problems, especially when one member 
of a pack of nomadic vamps sets his appetite 
on Bella. In order to save her. the Cullens 
must flit her away for safe-keeping while they 



track and kill her pursuer. But, humans being 
emotional creatures, soon the best made plans 
are laid to waste. 

The film follows the book religiously, omit- 
ting only a few key scenes, and this is one of 
its greatest liiilings. A first-person perspective 
may work in a novel, but it doesn't always 
make for compelling cinema. Director 
Catherine Hardwicke and screenwriter Melis- 
sa Rosenberg do their best to combat this 
through the use of a Bella voice-over, which 
succeeds in moving the plot along, but does 
little to establish empathy for the character. 

Also, there simply isn't enough 
added to round-out the stoi'y; 
unlike in TV's True Blood (also 
based on a series of first-person 
novels), little is done here to flesh 
out the sccondaiy characters or the 
villains. As a result, there’s simply 
not enough bloodshed or violence 
to make the nomadic vampires 
truly threatening, Perhaps this 
could have been disguised with better special 
elTects and solid perfonnances. but with the 
exception of Pattinson. the cast is iinifonnly 
flat. This is particularly tme for lead Stewart, 
who has only a handful of facial e.xprcssions 
and looks uncomfortable in the role. And 
since this is Bella's story, if Stewart can't sell 
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it to viewers, no one can. 

Literature has a long history of rocky trans- 
lations to screen, and Twilighl illustrates some 
of the potential pitfalls in such an endeavour. 
So. if you want to understand the phenome- 
non that began with the book, read the book. 

Monica S. Kuebler 

NOT FOR THEATRICAL 
CONSUMPTION 



Starring Haley Bennett, Chace Crawford 
and Jake Weber 
Directed by Mickey Liddell 
Written by John Travis and 
Rebecca Sonnenshine 
Freestyie Releasing 

Evei'y once in awhile a 
movie inexplicably gets a 
theatrical release when it 
should be fast tracked to 
DVD. where it can find its 
way Jo its rightfiil home in 
the delete bin. Last year's 
Lucy Liu vampire flick Rise 
and the recent Pmm Niglil remake come to 
mind, and joining them is The Haunting of 
Mollv Hartley. 

Meet seventeen-year-old Molly (Haley 
Bennett), who. along with her father, is trying 
to start fi'csh in a new town after her mother 
tried to kill her with a pair of scissors. 
Enrolled in a fancy prep school for beautiful 
rich kids, Molly quickly befriends both Jesus 
freak Alexis and bad girl Leah, while attract- 
ing the attention of hearithrob Joseph and his 
vindictive ex-girlfriend. In fact, all of the 
characters are such cookie-cutter high school 
stereotypes that it's surprising we don't meet 
the goth kid. the computer nerd and the jock, 
as well. 

Evci'vthing appears to be going well until 
Molly discovers that she has a nose tumour, is 
hearing voices and that on her (rapidly 
approaching) eighteenth birthday she will 
become a servant of Satan because her par- 
ents made a deal with the Devil white she was 
being bom in a bus stop bathroom. Now she 
has to face up to her potential future as 
demonspawn. 








Not only is the title of the movie a complete 
misnomer - there is no actual haunting going 
on - the “shocking twist ending” is so bland 
and predictable one wonders if first-time 
director Mickey Liddell has ever seen a real 
horror movie beibre. 

Rated PG-13. Molly Hartley is seriously 
lacking in hoiror. sex. gore and originality: it's 
so lame that that you expect Miley Cyrus 
to pop up for a cameo. E\'en Satan must be 
mad at this film for making him look like 
such a wuss. 

Last Chance Lance 


Ml CASA. SU CASA 


when the infected jump out of the shadows. 
The opening at the fire station drags, and the 
remake offers better gore and a more satisfy- 
ing explanation of the outbreak; however. 
Velasco is a better lead than Jennifer Carpen- 
ter and. well, there's just nothing like seeing 
the original for the first time. 

Although Balagucro’s previous genre out- 
put is uneven, ranging from underrated [The 
Nameless) to so-so (Fragile) to fail (Dark- 
ness), he's always been strong when it 
comes to shooting hideous creatures in 
darkened old buildings. [REC] brings out 
his strengths, and perhaps working with 
Paco Plaza (IVerewolf Hunter, Second 
Name) curbed some of his cheesicr tenden- 
cies (e.g. the smaltzy ending of Fragile). 
Tense and terrifying, jREC] is one of the 
most effective shockers of the year - and 
that's no joke. 

Ugh - seriously. I’m runnin' on fumes 
here, people. 

Dave Alexander 

CHINBELIEVAOLE! 

m NAME IS BUyCE 

starring Bruce Campbell, Ted Raimi 
and Ellen Sandweiss 
Directed by Bruce Campbell 
Written by Mark Verheiden 
Paradox 

At this point, Bruce Campbell has achieved 
a level of cult status that will never die. There 


[BEC] 

Starring Manuela Velasco, Ferran Terraza 
and Jorge Serrano 

Directed by Jaume Balaguero and Paco Plaza 
Written by Jaume Balaguero, Luis Berdejo 
and Paco Plaza 
Paradox 


"REC'il her? It nearly killed her!" Bah-dam- 
hiimp. Sigh... I got nulhin'. 

As 1 write this, it's the end of our publishing 
year and all us Rue Ghouls wanna do is spend 
a month in our coffins, so it's tough to be 
clever. Then again. I already WTOtc about 
Quarantine, the not-so-different remake of 
[REC] last issue, since it was released in 
Noith America before Jaume Balaguero and 
Paco Plaza’s original Spanish version (on 
DVD this month). Redundancy, thy name is 
"remake.” 

[REC] was a festival favc, as it eifectively 
mines scares from a Blair Witch P/p/ecZ-type 
first-person POV with Romero-style horrors, 
in a dark, claustrophobic space. Rookie TV 
reporter Angela Vidal (Manuela Velasco), is 
on a ride-along with the fire department for a 
tlulf slicc-of-life news piece, when she finds 
herself trapped in an apartment building with 
her cameraman, the building’s tenants, some 
firemen and police officers. The emergency 
call turns out to be for an old woman who’s 
contracted what one might best describe as 
Romero Rabies. Some of the rescue workers 
are attacked, the contagion spreads and before 
anyone can flee the building, it's sealed and 
surrounded by armed military personnel. 

It's a simple, solid set-up that the filmmak- 
ers make the most ofwith loads of atmosphere 
and some real heart-guiper scares - mostly 


A little girl with an advanced case of Romero Rabies. 


are far too many "Boomstick” T-shirt-sporting 
fanboys out there for dial to happen. Because 
so much of the Campbell appeal involves 
ironically enjoying his work in teirible dircct- 
to-DVD trash, the man can do whatever he 
wants and the fans will love him for it. This 
weird level of celebrity is the head of My 
Name Is Bruce. Camp- 
bell’s latest directorial 
effort, in which he plays a 
washed-up trailer park- 
dwelling version of him- 
self who is asked to come 
to a small town and kill an 
ancient Chinese spirit. 

Of course. Bmce merely 
thinks it’s all some kind of 
role-playing fiin and does- 
n't realize that he has to battle real evil until 
it’s nearly too late. With a plot that’s a 
knock-off oi iThree Amigosl. the movie had 
the potential to be one of his funniest flicks. 
Sadly, it’s barely better than any of the 
cheesy genre movies he mocks mercilessly 
in the film. The story is predictable from the 
first scene, as are most of Campbell’s 
painfully obvious one-liners: worst of all. 
the actor/director tries to make his wiseass 
persona sympathetic through a cringe- 
inducing fonnulaic love story. 

That said, should it really be surprising 
that a film about the ultimate B-movie 
superstar is a joke? And while some dispos- 
able chunks of the film will keep it from 
appealing to anyone outside of the cult of 
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GIRLS GONE NfCKEO 



starring Belladonna, Voluptua 
and Poisoned Venus 

Directed by Nigel Wingrove I , 

Salvation Films /ATAme^^ii 

“One god. Eleven nights. One club.” Such was . ? 

the pledge by Nigel Wingrove, founder of \ 

Redemption Films - the Euro cult, horror, giallo \ ” 

and sex video company largely responsible for ' 
introducing the work of Jean Rollin and Jess 
Franco to mainstream horror audiences. The 
result? A series of highly controversial dark 
cabarets presented by a troupe of curvaceous, 
devil-loving Brits - fittingly named Black Mass, 

Essentially a loose documentary chronicling L M 

the efforts of Wingrove and an all-girl internet 

collective similar to the Suicide Girls, called the Satanic Sluts, The Black Mass- 
es is a salacious midway of footage from the eleven installments of perfor- 
mance art, which took place from mid-2004 to 2005. The only event of its kind 
endorsed by the Official Church of Satan, Black Mass encapsulated the exploita- 
tion movies for which Redemption Films is known, It featured morally bankrupt, 
lily-fleshed sexpots performing scripted dramatizations of the most lurid cere- 
monies and rituals, complete with SS Nazi go-go dancers, fake blood-smeared 
ravagings, simulated rapes and actual black masses convincing enough to raise 
a lot more than just your eyebrows. I mean, you really haven’t seen anything 
until you’ve witnessed a nun being deflowered by a squad of Satanic cheer- 
leaders or a balloon-breasted beauty deep-throating an inverted cross as she’s 
being crucified. Marilyn Manson and Glenn Danzig probably pull their horns to 
this stuff. 

Given that the event seems to have become an almost unexpected success, 
most of the footage appears to be from handheld cameras, but the ensuing 
voyeuristic quality is decidedly apropos and complemented by studio interviews 
with Wingrove, a few of the saucy Sluts themselves and a lascivious soundtrack. 
Surprisingly, the film defies drowning in its own self-importance because, 
though the subject matter is not for all audiences and perhaps easily dismissed 
as graphic obscenity, there’s simply no denying the quality of the theatricality, 
makeup, props and scripting of the vignettes. The continued public showcase of 
material this potentially divisive was no doubt a feat indeed and worthy of such 
a chronicle, even if it seems at times like you're watching the Devil’s home 
movies. 

Trevor Tuminski 


Raimi pop.s up in three roles and gamers laughs for all 
of them, the script i.s filled with in-jokes for fans, and 
the entire project has a self-mocking tone that pre- 
vents it from ever being taken too seriously. Then 
there s Campbell himself, who. as always, effortless- 
ly tosses out sarcastic one-lincrs. giddily dives into 
painful physical comedy and knowingly winks at the 
audience through the cheesiesl scenes. For Bruce 
Campbell lovers this should be geek nirvana. It's just 
a shame that a little more effort wasn't put into the 
screenplay to broaden the appeal. This ain’t Bubba 
Ho-Tep, that’s for damn sure. 

Philip Brown 

HOOLIGAN HORROR 



Starring Kevin Howarth, Ciaran Joyce 
and Amy Harvey 
Directed by Julian Richards 
Written by Julian Richards and Al Wilson 
TLA 

When a movie is “based on actu- 
al events” that usually means the 
"actual events" have been horribly 
exaggerated and that the connec- 
tion is so loose it's almost laugh- 
able. But hearing that the events 
portrayed in this ultra-dark com- 
ing-of-age film did indeed achially 
happen to British director. Julian Richards {The Last 
Horror Movie), it's impossible not to be interested. 

Summer Scars opens with a group of teens skipping 
school to hang out in the woods. A couple of them tear 
around on a stolen moped, which is used for a dangerous 
joyride that results in them accidentally crashing into a 
drifter walking through the woods. The man. a semffy 
looking creature named Peter (Kevin Howarth; The Last 
Horror Movie), is unhanned and befriends the group. 
enli.sting their help to search for his lost dog. 

Things take a creepy turn, though, as Peter’s behaviour 
becomes increasingly psychotic and he changes from a 
friend to a sado-masochi.stic bully who, armed with a 
knife and pellet gun. tonnents and humiliates the kids 
into admitting their typical teenage insecurities. In one 
particularly disturbing scene he forces one of the boys to 
expose himself to the lone girl in the group. It’s a sickly 
clTectivc slice of psychological horror. 

Clocking in at a mere 73 minutes, set almost entirely 
within a small patch of the woods and with virtually no 
soundtrack, this is a completely character-driven film 
rich with terrific perfonnanccs from everyone involved. 
Richard's directing is so tight and intimate that you'll 
feel as though you're actually standing right there with 


The Haunted Vacation To England 

May 10-17, 2009 

www.GHOSTour.com 
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Spend Halloween in 
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tthe Mds as an unwilling participant in their 
^gmdation. 

But the highlight of Summer Scars has to be 
Howarth. His paformance is hauntingly rcm- 
miscent of his role as the serial killer in The 
Last Horror Movie, and his sporadic behav- 
iour and constantly changing persona is a 
truly beautiful thing to watch. This film 
proves that even when things get bloody, the 
ugliest scars are the emotional ones we try to 
hide. 

Last Chance I.ance 

RUSH OF BLOOD 
TO THE HEAD 

COLD PDty 

Starring Ingrid Bolso Berdal, Rolf Kristian 

Larsen, and Tomas Alt Larsen 

Directed by Roar Uthaug 

Written by Thomas Moldestad and Roar Uthaug 

Anchor Bay 

The near dearth of true stalk ’n’ slash Ricks 
in the la.st couple of decades helps explain the 
buzz that's followed this slick Norwegian 
offering since it made the festival rounds last 
year. With the Saw and Hostel franchises par- 
ing dow-n the genre to an all-slash fonnal. 
many fans have been longing for the protract- 
ed hunt-and-kill scenes that defined the best 
'70s and 'SOs slasher Ricks. 

Cold Prey is all about the hunt, with little in 
the way of gore or wildly inventive dismem- 
berings to distract from the slow stalking of 
five typically clueless teens holed up in an 
abandoned ski lodge after one of their party 
breaks his leg in a snowboarding accident. 
The characters are slightly more intelligent 
and developed than your average knife -fod- 
der. but that doesn't stop them from getting 
drunk and separating into couples without 
anyone asking why the cavernous lodge, 
located in the middle of a busy holiday des- 
tination. has been boarded up for years. 
When blonde hottie Ingunn (Viktoria 
Winge) drags her boy off to one of the dingy 
rooms to raise a little Norwegian wood, fans 
know she's nabbed the coveted First Victim 
position. 

Director Roar Uthaug fleshes out the first 
kill with a deft mix of victim and stalker 
POV shots, nan'ativc red herrings and a few- 
genuine jump scares, a fonnat he sticks to 
with the additional victims. The isolated, 
icy setting is mined for maximum atmos- 


phere. but other- 
wise this a textbook slasher film delivered 
without knowing winks to the camera or 
corny humour. The killer’s decently fright- 
ening look also helps the proceedings. 

Uthaug may not have added anything 
truly to the mix. but by returning the genre 
to its roots he may help elevate main.stream 
hoiTor out of its current rut of remakes and 
recycled torture pom. 

James Grainger 

STIRRED BUT NOT SHAKEN 

mm 

Starring Junio Valverde, Blanca Suarez 
and Jimmy Barnatan 
Directed by Isidro Ortiz 

Written by Hernan Migoya, Alejandro Hernandez, 
Jose Gamo, etal. 

Dark Sky 

This Spanish film comes to us from pro- 
ducer Alvaro Augustin, who also had a hand 
in Paa s Labyrinth and The Orphanage. 
Shiver shares some of those films’ qualities; 
high production values, good performances, 
a rural setting, an outcast protagonist and a 
general atmosphere of dread. Unfortunately, 
it also shares some of The Orphanage's 
shortcomings, particularly an uncompelling 
script, a heavy-handed reveal in the third act 
and. most importantly, a failure to make the 
audience connect emotionally with any of 
the characters. 

Santi. sixteen, suffers from photophobia, 
a violent allergy to sunlight that manifests 
itself as skin lesions. He's as close to a vam- 
pire as we can actually get in our maudlin 


little world. On his doctor’s recommenda- 
tion. Santi's mother moves them to a village 
in one of Spain’s valleys, where the days are 
significantly shorter and sunlight won’t be 
as much of a threat, Things go well at first: 
a kindly neighbour helps them settle into 
their new life and Santi befriends a beauti- 
ftil girl at school. The only problem seems 
to be the monster loose in the woods, a wild 
creature that eviscerates 
sheep and mystifies the 
locals. Things go from 
creepy to bad when Santi 
finds himself at the scene 
of not one but two 
vicious murders. It's too 
much of a coincidence 
for both the local police 
inspector and the towns- 
people. who start harass- 
ing them to leave. Santi has to uncover the 
mystery of the creature in the woods before 
he’s thrown in jail for good, or before the 
townspeople break out the pitchlorks and 
torches. 

Sadly, from this point on. Shiver is a 
series of let-downs. So many clues about 
the monster arc dropped before the big 
reveal that it's anti-climactic. Also, for a 
story that does so much work to set itself up 
as a monster movie, it shies away from any 
intense gore, preferring to go the psycho- 
logical route. Worst of all. with no connec- 
tion to the characters, it’s hard to feel any 
interest in what’s at stake for them. 

On the whole, horror fans will be 
unshook, as Shiver provides the odd chill, 
but not enough to justify its title. 

Jason Lapeyre 







THIS ISSUE; LANCE UEANDERS INTO A MASSACRE 


MflSIillCIIS 

Brain Damage Films 

Thu dictionary defines a iiKissacre cis the vicious killing of large numbers of 
people or animals, which is odd, as so many movies with low body counts 
liavt; "massacre” in tfieir titles. Heck, even the original Texas Chainsaw 
Massacre only has four deaffis! Massacre (a.k.a. Bikini Parly Massacre) fol- 
lows a bunch of friends on a camping trip as they're hunted down and killed. 

Standaid stuff - but wait! When the blood starts to fly and the killer is 
revealed, you'll realize this is actually a pretty tight, very cool little film that thankfully ducks 
sla.';li(M stereotypes. And special thanks to Canadian director Joseph Clark for filming a fan- 
tastic scene where a hobo gets sliced up with a chainsaw as Beethoven’s 9lh plays in the 
background. Now that ls art! 

Body Count: 8 

Scream Count: 35 (averaging one every three minutes) 


SIMMEII OF IWE MASSACOE 

Midnight Releasing 

This British entry takes a stab at the done-to-death story of college kids 
on a road trip who run out of gas while taking a shortcut, in what's best 
described as a wannabe UK version of the Leatherface classic. The friends 
find themselves being chased by Hammer Head Ed, a ridiculously inept 
killer in a shirt, tie and dollar store mask who spouts unintelligible non- 
sense and swings a laughably tiny hammer. Shoddy camerawork, horrible 
sound editing and the fact that one character gets visibly more and more 
pregnant as the film progresses makes this one a big kick in the bollocks. However, it may go 
down in history as one of the oniy flicks where the killer is skewered through the eye with a 
com cob! 

Body Count 7 

Scream Count 216 (averaging one every 23 seconds) 



DEJ Productions 


I A group of friends visit a iong-abandoned mine hoping to find lost trea- 
sure, only to be hunted down by a dead prospector called The 49’er, who 
wants to protect his stash of gold. I swear this is an old Scooby Doo plot 
and while watching it I expected someone to say “...and I wouid have 
gotten away with it too, if it wasn’t for you meddling kids!” It’s rife with 
the kind of toilet humour and predictable death scenes you’d expect from 
a micro-budget slasher, and the 49’er looks like Sid Haig with a hangover. 

Not to mention, there’s a disturbing lack of nudity in the movie! The only high point here is a 
crazy cameo by Karen Black as the town nut-job. Consam it... 

Body Count 9 

Scream Count: 20 (averaging one every 4.25 minutes) 

Last Chance Lance 
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SOMY. THAT SEAFS TAKEN 

IEEE lEVIE'S CEEAIEI 

Starring Andrew Howard, Elize Du Toit 
and Matt Berry 

Written by Adam Mason and Simon Boyes 
Directed by Adam Mason 
Sony 

After making a bloody 
splash on the indie horror 
scene with Broken. Adam 
Mason and Simon Boyes will 
no doubt find their follow-up 
effort. The Devil's Chair. 
measured against their ambi- 
tious torture porn debut. The 
reality is that this is a very 
different film, with a copious amount of Karo 
syrup being the .sole common denominator. 

It opens with protagonist Nick West (Andrew 
Howard) taking his girlfriend to an abandoned 
asylum to drop acid and get it on. During one of 
tlie least attractive sex scenes in recent movie 
history. West's girl straps herself into something 
resembling an old electric chair, only to have it 
come to life, rending her Hesh before sucking her 
into a void of some sort. Naturally, the cops don’t 
believe West's story, and he ends up locked away 
in a hospital for the criminally insane. 

Years later, when a certain Dr. Willard (David 
Gant) learns of West's case, he offers to take him 
under his care. The first stage of his "treatmenf* 
involves taking West back to the scene of the 
crime to confront the allegedly possessed piece 
of furniture. This, of course, means that all hell is 
about to break loose, though probably not in the 
way one would expect. 

For the most part. The Devil's Chair is not par- 
ticularly captivating. The characters, including 
West. Willard and the doctor’s entourage, are 
universally uninteresting, if not downright 
annoying. Even more irritating is how West dou- 
bles as a narrator who openly makes fun of the 
campy aspects of the movie, even chastising the 
audience tor watching it. But as black magic, 
alternate dimensions and character twists are 
thrown into the mix. the story manages to hold 
your interest simply because it's hard to predict 
where it’s headed. Then there’s the absolute 
stunner of an ending that no one will see coming, 
loaded with violence that’s both brutal and offen- 
sive. 

Ultimately, though. The Devil’s Chair is sim- 
ply too off-kilter; it's almost as if the filmmakers 
were making the movie up as they went along, 
and it you watch the conmicntary track on this 
DVD. you'll know why that is. Regardless, it’s a 
truly original gore film, and to make an even 
moderately entertaining horror movie with no 
obvious comparisons is a considerable feat in 
itself nowadays. Check it. 

.\aron 
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“AWE-INSPIRING... QUITE POSSIBLY ONE OF THE 
MOST ENTERTAINING FILMS YOU WILL EVER SEE.” 

-NEW YORK POST 
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Omn-f i infeUMO 
Starring Dermot Mulroney, Janies Cromwell 
and Scott Adsit 
Directed by Sean Meredith 

Written by Paul Zaioom, Sandow Birk and Sean Meredith 
Ricochet Releasing 


You would think a film that follows a desperate man’s descent through 
the nine circles of hell would make for a ride of gore-soaked terror, 
unfolding one sadistic torture after another. Instead, in Dante's Inferno 
we are treated to a modem yet faithful 
retelling of “Inferno,” the first of three can- 
ticas in Dante Alighieri's epic poem The 
Divine Comedy. The twist? Dante’s tale is 
performed through the medium of toy the- 
atre, a bizarre blend of pop-up book and 
paper puppets (a fact misrepresented on 
the DVD case, which claims the film is an 
animated adventure). The combination 
makes for an original, although sometimes 
heady, movie. 

Originally published in the early 14th 
century, Dante’s masterpiece follows the 
pilgrim Dante, guided by the Roman poet 
Virgil, on an allegorical trip through the afterlife, beginning in hell, mov- 
ing on to purgatory and, finally, heaven. This version of Dante’s Inferno 
concerns itself with reshaping Dante into a modern-day hoodie-wearing 
slacker and hell’s nine realms into a distorted modern-day America. 
Travelling through Los Angeles, New York and Washington, Virgil (voiced 
by Six Feet Under’s James Cromwell) reveals to Dante (Dermot Mul- 
roney: Zodiadi the eternal punishments facing sinners in the afterlife. 

It’s a highly entertaining film, due to the creators’ whimsical treatment 
of the original text and the source material is timely for the current US 
political environment. In addition to many of Dante’s 14th century con- 
temporaries that populate hell, the filmmakers have introduced Stalin, 
Mussolini and Emperor Hirohito boiling in a lake of blood for their crimes; 
L. Ron Hubbard and Jim Jones simmer in hot tubs as false prophets; and 
even Dick Cheney appears as a traitor so evil that a demon has taken 
over his earthly body. 

The playful use of puppetry can’t be overlooked either. When the card- 
board curtain rises in the cardboard theatre you get your first taste of 
cardboard acting. But soon you’ll forget you’re watching cutouts and the 



wires seem to disappear. Only inventive gags pull us back from this 
world, such as a vacuum hose that sucks judged souls into hell, and the 
appearance of Lucifer himself, performed by the only “real” human actor 
in the film. 

Dante's Inferno retains its intellectual roots, but its bizarre blend of 
reinvention and puppetry makes the first third of The Divine Comedy very 
accessible to a 21st-century audience. 

Ci s Fur- 

Starring Frank Sudol 
Written and directed by Frank Sudol 
Unearthed Films 

If cerebral social satire isn’t your thing, you 
could always try Dead Fury, which wants to be the 
bloodsoaked cousin of South Park and a bastard 
son to the Evil Oeadfranchise. While the animation 
is similarly suspect and the blood flows gratu- 
itously, it’s unfortunately not all that funny, and far 
from shocking. 

The film opens with four overly drawn and badly 
animated characters hunting on private property. 

They soon find themselves menaced by the 
demonic dead, thanks to a mysterious spell book, 
and take refuge in a nearby cabin. Cartoon blood 
spews as the ghouls are mutilated with shotguns and eviscerated with cir- 
cular saws. These vengeful spirits then possess the living and the dead, 
hopping from one body to another until only the wisecracking Max is left. 

Dead Fury may have been able to deliver thrills if its 82-minute running 
time was condensed to a taut twenty minutes or so. Unfortunately, the 
audience has to muddle through two thirds of the film before they’re treat- 
ed to anything resembling a plot. 

There’s not much to recommend here; its cartoonishness undermines its 
visceral thrills and what passes for motion consists of cutout characters 
that twitch like they’re afflicted with cerebral palsy. It is, however, an enor- 
mous undertaking for creator Frank Sudol, who also made the animated 
feature City of Rott. 

Pass or fail, Sudol is the sole person responsible for Dead Fury, from 
writing, animation, music and voices, including the only female character, 
Jen. There might be a lot of talent there, and definitely a horror fanatic's 
love of the genre, but Sudol needs to learn a thing or two about pacing. 
And teaming up with a writer wouldn’t hurl either. 
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starring Ashley Laurence, Clare Higgins 
and Kenneth Cranham 
Directed by Tony Randel 
Written by Clive Barker and Peter Atkins 
Anchor Bay 


When Clive Barker's Hellraiser 
hit theatres in 1987 it introduced 
genre fans to a wholly original and 
completely terrifying new mythol- 
ogy. it was such a success that 
movie executives were eager to 
get a sequel produced as soon as 
possible, and not surprisingly, one 
was cranked out the following 
year. What is surprising is that it's 
very good, for something so rushed. 

With most of the original cast reprising 
their roles. Hellhound picks up hours after the 
events of the original and focuses once again 
on K-irsty (Ashley Laurence), who has been 
placed under the care of Dr. Channard (Ken- 
neth Cranham). a pre-eminent psychiatrist 
who is fascinated by her story of the ceno- 
bites and the puzzle box that summoned 



Using the bloodied mattress that Julia 
(Clare Higgins) - Kristy’s adulterous, mur- 
derous mother-in-law who crossed the ceno- 
bites in part one - was killed on, Channard 
manages to rcsuixect her as a sticky, skinless 
yet terrifyingly sexy creature. He then joins 
her in the labyrinthine vestiges of hell, where 
he is transfonned into a powerful cenobite 
with deadly tentacles that 
sprout from the palms of his 
hands. 

This time around. Barker 
handed over the directorial 
reigns to Tony Randel. who’d 
had some (uncredited) success 
with his only other feature Def- 
Con 4. But where the charac- 
ters flourish under Barker's 
direction, in Hellboitnd they 
tend to take a backseat to the 
stunning costuming, makeup and special 
elTccts work, which may appear somewhat 
dated (especially the stop-motion effects) but 
arc still thoroughly enjoyable to watch. 

For most Hellraiser fans, however, the 
franchise begins and ends with the cenobites 
and their notorious leader. Pinhead, played by 
Doug Bradley. Here. Bradley not only gets 
more screen time but is also featured sans 
pins in an intense flashback scene that uncov- 



ers Pinhead’s origin as British Army officer 
Captain Elliot Spencer. 

Anchor Bay's 20th anniversary edition fea- 
tures a treasure trove of new interviews and 
featurettes that explore the success of Hell- \ 

bound, illustrating that it did not rely on f 

merely repeating the events of its predecessor 
but instead fleshed out HellraiseCs com- 
pelling back story and provided a Finn foun- 
dation that has propelled the franchise 
through its many sequels - both celebrated 
and reviled. 

Last Chance Lance 

CROTiC 
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Starring John Karlen, Delphine Seyrig 
and Danielle Ouimet 
Directed by Harry Kumel 
Written by Harry Kiimel, Pierre Drouot, 
Jean Ferry, et. al 
Blue Underground 


Fans of lesbian vam- 
pire films must look 
back at the early ’70s in 
awe. A highly prolific 
period for the sub- 
genre. the era saw tlic 
release of such memo- 
rable flicks as Ham- 
mer’s Co/»/7/o-inspircd 
The Vampire Lovers {\910). Vampyres{\914) 
and the haunting 1971 classic Daughters of 
Darkness. 

Young newlyweds Stefan (John Karlen of 
TV’s Dark Shadows) and Valerie (Danielle 
Ouimet) are travelling from Switzerland to 
England when their train is forced to stop en 
route. Taking shelter in an elegant hotel in 
Belgium, they are the establishment’s only 
guests until the arrival of the ageless Count- 
ess Bathory (Delphine Seyrig, bearing a 
resemblance to a young Marlene Dietrich) 
and her younger, volupmous assistant Ilona 
(Andrea Rau), Soon, Stefan’s fagadc of nor- 
malcy is peeled away as he begins to exhibit 
a kinky fascination with sadism and death (a 
scene in which he becomes sexually aroused 
as the Countess extols the pleasures of torture 
and bloodletting is a definite attention grab- 
ber), leading him to violently lake out his psy- 
chosexual frustrations on his wife. The 
Countess, who has shown an unusual interest 
in Valerie all along, is only too willing to lake 
advantage of the bad situation to pull the 
increasingly depressed young woman under 
her hypnotic spell. 

Exuding an erotic, dream-like atmosphere, 
this stylish offering from director Harry 
Kiimel (who also helmed Malpertuis with 
Orson Welles the same year) benefits from a 





tnonorable praformance by Seyrig and a fan- 
tastic score by composer Francois dc Roubaix. 
Fans of Canadian softcore starlet Oiiiniet may 
recognize her from appearances in Qucbec- 
lenscd “maple syrup porn” pictures Vale)-ie 
(1969) and L'lnitiation (1970). 

This single disc reissue is the second for 
Blue Underground and the extras, including 
director and cast commentaries and 
interviews, trailer, radio spots and a 
poster and stills gallery are nearly 
identical to the company's previous 
two-disc 2006 release (the only excep- 
tion being that a previous bonus flick. 

The Blood Spattered Bride is excluded 
from this reissue). Not your typical 
vampire film (there’s nary a fang in 
sight), this art-house horror may move 
a bit too slowly for some. But for those 
in the mood for an erotic, mesmerizing 
experience, there's no need to look any further 
than this sexy Eurohorror masterpiece. 

.lames Burrell 
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Starring Tamaki Katsura, Yutaka Hayashi 
and Yuri Yamashina 

Written and directed by Yasuharu Hasebe 
Mondo Macabro 


It’s no surprise Assault! was chosen by 
Mondo Macabro to be exhumed from the ooz- 
ing mound of Japanese exploitation movies - 
films churned out so quickly in the 1 960s and 
'70s that they tend to blur together. Assault! 
has everything you could possibly want from 
a '’Pinky” film, including more softcore sex 
than you can shake a wet chopstick at. 

The plot is relatively straightforward: a 
churlish waitress coerces a co-worker — a 
chary pastry chef - into giving her a ride 
home; along the way they accidentally nin 
over a hitchhiker. The couple soon realizes 
that violence works better than Viagra and the 
accident leaves them with a mad case of blood 
lust (think Cronenberg's Crash). The pair 
descends into a frenzy of unadulterated 
debauchery, and the once-pathetic chef 
becomes a relentless slasher-killer, impaling 
any woman that crosses his path. 

Tliis movie was released snugly between 
Rape! (1976) and Rape! 1 3th Hour ( 1 977). as 
part of a trilogy of sorts hurriedly shot out of 
Nikkatsu studios by Yasuharu Hasebe. The 
three films {Assault! being the most 
acclaimed) launched a subgenre called “Vio- 
lent Pink.” a loose label for movies that don't 
quite fit the mould of the traditional Japanese 
S&M or sexploitation flick. 

Addictive from the outset, the movie lets 
loose a barrage ot contrasting and absurd 
sequences of mui'der. sex and food - all shot 



in vibrant colour. The plot 
wanes, however, when the 
pasti 7 chef ditches the waitress and becomes 
"Jack the Ripper.” a breast-slashing, tongue- 
lashing. stereotypically ludicrous maniac. 
What follows is an onslaught of nasty genital 
mutilation that quickly grows stale and repeti- 
tive. 

Still, this one's worth the watch, even just 
to see what happens when a cake knife falls 
into the wrong hands. If you’ve never seen 
a “crotch-gouger” before, this is a good 
place to start. Well, one of the few places to 
start, really... 

Jessa Sobezuk 
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Starring Franka Mai, Brigette Lahaie 
and Jean-Marie Lemaire 
Written and directed by Jean Rollin 
Redemption 


I'll admit that when it comes to the work of 
Jean Rollin. I'm a "virgin among the living 
dead." With invitingly salacious titles such as 
The Nude Vampu-e and Ups of Blood, it’s a 
wonder that I've never seen anything by this 
notorious cult director. So it was with antici- 
pation that I lowered the lights and settled in 
to watch Fa.scination. a film considered by 
many to be an accessible entry point into the 
director’s surreal world of sex and death. But 
now I’m left wondering, “What’s the fascina- 
tion with Jean Rollin?” 

This gothic talc is told simply enough. A 
thief among thieves. Marc (Jean-Marie 
Lemaire), is on the run from his former gang. 
Deciding to take refuge in a seemingly aban- 
doned chateau, he stumbles into the lair of two 
lesbian lovers. Eva (The Grapes of Death's 
Brigette Lahaie) and Elisabeth (Franka Mai), 
who are awaiting a midnight reunion of mys- 
terious women. Although Elisabeth begs him 
to leave. Marc, already seduced by the volup- 


tuous Eva and believing the night’s events will 
be of a sexual nature, decides to stay. He soon 
discovers that he’s been chosen as the sacri- 
fice to a group of blood-drinking socialites. 

Admittedly, there are some strong images in 
the film; Rollin opens the story in a blood- 
splattered abattoir as rich women sip bull's 
blood, a cure for their 
anemia. Then there's 
the coven of cannibalis- 
tic women (sensually 
wrapped in sheer night- 
gowns) feeding on the 
blood of a slain cohort. 

And in the film's most 
iconic image, Eva is 
envisioned as a personi- 
fication of “Death” - 
wrapped in cloak and 



cowl (and nothing else) while wielding a 
scythe with which she merrily cuts down the 
invading thieves. Although elegantly pho- 
tographed and serving up skin and sex aplen- 
ty, Fascination suffers from its art house influ- 
ence. Its sluggish pacing and solemn environ- 
ment push the film over the fine line of being 
a romantically haunting trance to plain old 
boredom. 

By no means a terrible film. Fascination 
just doesn't live up to the filmmaker’s reputa- 
tion. even for us Rollin virgins. 

Jason Pichonskv 
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Starring Ursula Buchfellner, Al Oliver 

and Antonio Mayans 

Directed by Jess Franco 

Written by Julian Estaban and Jess Franco 

Severin 


Despite the bouncing ebony bum-bums, 
perky boobies and a marauding ghoul 
played by a very naked gymnast wearing red- 
streaked ping-pong balls over his eyes. Devil 
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More relief for insomniacs from Jess Franco. 


Hunter (a.k.a. Sexo 
Canibaf) is 104 min- 
utes of dull. 

The second of 
Severin's Jess Fran- 
co Video Nasty cou- 
plet (after Bloody 
Moon) is a wan talc 
of a kidnapping 
gone awry when 
crooks lose their meal ticket (and sexual 
pincushion) on an island populated by a can- 
nibal cult that periodically oflers up “the other 
while meat” to a llesh-cating freak. When 
bounty hunterA^ietnam vet Peter Weston (Ai 
Cliver) comes to rescue the abducted actress 
Laura Crawford (Ursula Buchfellner, Playboy 
Playmate of ’79). so begins the magical game 
of Catch the Bimbo. 

Laura is chained up. strung up. raped and 
later oiled down in her birthday suit by the 
afro-endowed natives, prior to being tied to a 
tree for the island ghoul. To those bitten by the 
Franco bug. this may sound intriguing. How- 
ever, from the effective title montage (inter- 
cutting scenes of a native sacrifice and Buch- 
fellner arriving at her glitTy hotel prior to her 
abduction), it’s painflilly clear Franco is back 
to his patented brand of run-on scenes. The 
dialogue is deliciously ridiculous, but without 
much editorial finesse, the film devolves into 
an insomniac’s relief. Sure, some flesh is tom 
and munched, but it’s perfunctory - and set to 
a godawful “score” co-composed by Franco. 

Although quite uncircumciscd. Severin’s 
transfer source is hindered by a muddy and 
distoilcd English dub track. Still, the Spanish 
locations are outstanding, as are Juan Soler’s 
compositions, but the low-contrast print suf- 
fers also from muted colours in dimly lit loca- 


tions, and some of the screen movement 
strobes a bit from the poor digital PAL-to- 
NTSC conversion. 

In the DVD interview fcalurette. Franco 
admits his disdain for the cannibal genre 
(“Why don’t they eat the beautiful parts?”), so 
it's little surprise that this is a sleazy but dis- 
appointing “shocker.” 

Mark R. Hasan 
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starring Martin Landau, Martin Sheen. 

Donald Pleasence, et al. 

Directed by Gerd Oswald, Byron Haskin, 

John Brahm et al. 

Written by Joseph Stefano, Lou Morheim, 

Leslie Stevens, et al. 

MGM 

Produced in the wake of Rod Serling's bril- 
liant The Tnilighl Zone. The Outer Limits 
joined similar anthology programs Thriller 
and One Step Beyond in bringing chilling sto- 
ries of the fantastic into living rooms each 
week in the 1960s. But rather than simply 
aping the dark and ironic twi.st endings of its 
peers. The Outer Limits was a thought-pro- 
voking monster-of-thc-week sci-fi scries 
marked by an earnest, hopeful quality. 

With episodes clocking in at an hour. The 
Outer Limit.'! took advantage of the additional 
breathing room to bring a measured approach 
to its themes of Cold War paranoia and social 
ju.stice. It’s often preachy as it delivers moral- 
istic warnings about slavery, violence, privacy 
and nuclear warfare, but the intelligent and 
well-written teleplays give the show a depth 


that has helped it remain relevant and com- 
pelling over the last 45 years. 

That the show manages to work these 
important themes into a monster-of-the-week 
fonnat is its most interesting aspect. Some- 
times it’s a liability too, as the success of each 
episode often relics more on how convincing 
its creature is than the insights it offers. Sever- 
al do feature impressive special effects, 
though, such as Jim Danforth’s ci'cepy stop- 
motion bugs that attack Bruce Dcm in “The 
Zanti Misfits” and the bizarre reverse negative 
energy creature in the pilot. “The Galaxy 
Being.” But more often, the stories are under- 
mined by talking rocLs. diaphanous blobs and 
clumsy aibber-suiled horrors that Roger Cor- 
man would have rejected. These moments of 
camp are especially problematic given The 
Outer Limits' overly sober tone and stark cin- 
ematography. 

While most baby 
boomers originally 
tuned into the show 
to .see these crea- 
ture effects, it’s 
obvious that the 
show's real “mon- 
sters” were not 
alien invaders, but 
its desperate human 
characters. Guest 
stars such as Maitin 
Landau, Martin Sheen, Donald Pleasence and 
Leonard Nimoy arc just some of the actors 
that face comeuppance from fatal character 
flaws - gi'eed. ignorance, malice - that put 
themselves and the rest of the universe at risk. 

The Outer Limits first hit DVD with a few 
scattered releases in 2003. but this new set 
from MGM combines all 49 episodes featured 
in those earlier sets into a more moderately 
priced collection. Although the show never 
quite lives up to The Twilight Zone's compact, 
razor-sharp writing and talented cast and crew, 
fans of that series - and fantastic small screen 
programming in general - shouldn’t pass up 
the chance to have The Outer Limits control 
their TV’s transmissions. 

Paul Corupe 
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Starring Chantal Contouri, Shirley Cameron 

and Henry Silva 

Directed by Rod Hardy 

Written by John Pinkney 

Synapse Films 

What do The Hunger. Cut People, Demons 
of the -Mind and Videodrome all have in com- 
mon? They're all horror films which, 
respective overarching bids to be 
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~*'clever.” have forgotten they were supposed 
PL'v to be frightening. Thirsi may be a less 
>«> familiar title to most of you, but it’s right at 
home on that list, and is therefore recom- 
mended only to genre fans who can stomach 
an overdose of style with a paltry side 
order of substance. And. no. I ain't one 
of them. 

Not to be confused with Jeremy K.as- 
ten’s vastly superior low-rent vampire 
opus The Thirst {RM#70). this Australian 
effort has a young woman (Chantal Con- 
tour!) abducted by a cult of stiff-assed. 
upper-crust Nosferati who believe she’s 
destined to wed their leader. Finding her 
less than willing to jump aboard the blood 
lust bandwagon, they subject her to an 
elaborate program of “conditioning" at their 
vast compound. The film’s sterile. pseudo- 
Kubrick set designs might impress first-year 
film students but hold little interest for the 
rest of us. Contour! acquits herself well, 
there’s a strong supporting cast including 
Henry Silva and David Hemmings, and the 
film has a fine orchestral score by Brian 
May; the action ramps up considerably in 
the final act with escalating violence and 
some interesting set pieces, but it’s too little 
too late. 

Part of me wants to applaud any filmmak- 
er who attempts to take the vampire - hor- 
ror’s most tired and cliched archetype - in a 
new direction, which is why I remain 
extremely grateful to Roman Polanski, 
George Romero, Guillermo Del Toro, Joss 
Whedon, Tomas Alfrcdsen and. albeit to a 
lesser degree, Tobe Hooper and Stephen 
King. On paper. Thirst's borderline sci-fi 
approach and satirical depiction of vampires 
as cold corporate types arc novel conceits - 
well, at least they were in 1979 - but being 
almost completely devoid of scares, atmos- 
phere or even dark humour, this one misses 
the mark by an appalling margin. In the 
interest of giving credit where it is due, 
Synapse’s new special edition has a great- 
looking anamorphic widescreen transfer 
with extras including commentary and bios, 
if you're interested. But only if 

John W. Bowen 



Starring Junko Miyashita, Renji Ishibashi 
and Hiroshi Cho 
Directed by Noboru Tanaka 
Written by Akio Ido 
Mondo Macabro 

Looking for something 
erotic, grotesque and 
Japanese? It's time for an 
Edogawa Rampo adapta- 
tion. Nobody does perver- 
sion better than the grand 
master of Japanese literary 
horror, and director Noboru Tanaka has done 
a beautiful job of fusing Rampo’s sensibilities 
with ’TOs art house aesthetics and controlled, 
thoughtful filmmaking. 

The Watcher's languorous pace and dream- 
like images fit somewhere between Penthouse 
and Bertolucci, making it slow for those who 
like their movies driven by narrative but rich 
for those who enjoy transgressing boundaries. 
Perfectly capturing Rampo’s decadent drive to 
the extremes of human perversion and base- 
ness. the film stands out as a unique, truly 
sexy and incredibly well-made example of the 
Japanese "roman porno.” 

Mondo Macabro has also included an excel- 
lent short documentary covering the Japanese 
film industry in the 1970s, the Nikkatsu .stu- 


dio’s economic decision to make softcore pom 
and Tanaka’s efforts to express himself writhin 
that subgenre. It illustrates the differences 
between roman porno (softcore from larger 
studios) and "pink” films (more explicit titles 
from indie studios), and not only puts 
The Watcher in context but tells a fas- 
cinating tale of how ait. commerce and 
pornography came to terms with each 
other to ensure the survival of domes- 
tic Japanese film production. 

The Watcher itself combines several 
of Rampo’s stories to tell us about 
Lady Minako, the decadent, rich, 
bored woman who seeks pleasure 
wherever she can find it. and Gouda, 
the decadent, semi-rich, bored tenant 
of a boarding house frequented by Lady 
Minako for her sexual trysts. Gouda discovers 
the boarding house’s anic and his fascination 
with spying on Minako’s activities turns to 
obsession after he watches her kill one of her 
lovers by strangling him to death with her legs 
during cumiilingus. The two perverted soul- 
mates seek each other out and commit atroci- 
ty after atrocity for their gratification as the 
story moves from sex with clowns to sex with 
people dressed in animal skins to a man who 
sews himself into a chair to have sex with 
Minako while she sits on him. Say what you 
want about the Japanese but they can go 
pound-for-pound with any culture when it 
comes to sexual deviance. 

Jason Lapeyre 
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BY JOSEPH oil 


4 s the soying goes; dying is easy, comedy is herd. 

Combining the two successfully? Almost impossible. Yet 
despite their apparent antithesis, humour and terror are 
deeply intertwined; both instant, involuntary responses, 
common across eras, cultures and creeds. And both can 
lead to complete loss of bladder control. 

Which brings us to Bud Abbott and Lou Costello. 

They were two of the funniest humans to draw breath, a ’30s bur- 
lesque double act whose signature verbal repartee remains 
unmatched to this day. Their stage success led to radio, and soon a 
contract with Universal ushered them onto the big screen. Abbott anti 
Costello: The Complete Universal Pictures Collection assemh\es ail 
35 pictures the duo made between 1940 and 1955 into one hand- 
somely packaged box set. 

A comic relief turn in the romantic comedy 
One Night in the Tropics led them to headline 
the wartime mega-hit Buck Privates. Realiz- 
ing their singular style suited almost any 
genre, Bud and Lou began performing clas- 
sic routines everywhere from the old west 
0 outer space. But horror paradoxically 
proved to be their biggest well- 

spring of laughs, so they returned 

to it again and again. Bring on the 
monsters... . 
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Bud and Lou dipped their toes tentatively into terror with their four* flick. Sadly, 
Hold That Ghost is little more than standard Old Dari< House conventions tacked 
onto a threadbare plot involving a hidden cache of gangl^md money. It's ftjrther 
padded with gratuitous musical numbers by wartime mainstays The Andrews Sis- 
ters, who had angelic voices and faces made for radio. (Sorry classic lovem. The 
Andrevra Sisters were fugly.) 

Scares are scarce here, and A&C stick to the schtick against a backdrop of the 
not-so-ghostly goings-on (with a hilarious helping h^d from Joan Davis, whose 
comic chemistry witti Costello is electric; it's a shame they didn't team up again}. 
Story duties are left to supporting players, including frequent Universal horror hot- 
Be Evelyn Ankers [The Wolf-MarH and Creabjre From the Black Lagoorfs Richard 
Carison. A handful of Hold That Ghosts nascent spook gags would come to 
fruition later in one of the all-time classics of both horror and comedy. 

ABBOnaXSCiSTllUIViEET 
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By 1 948, both A&C's brand and Universal’s other major franchise - its rogues 
gallery of classic monsters - were in a state of decay. In a probable act of des- 
peration. the studio reunited top-tier villains Dracula, Frankenstein’s Monster 
and The Wolf-Man for a face-off with the kings of comedy. 

The result was lightning in a botUe. AbbotiS, Costello Meet Frankenstein sfill 
reigns as a note-perfect horrar-comedy hybrid. Never had frie two elements 
combined so dynamically: look no further than Lou's first encounter wifri Lon 







Chaney Jr.'s Woif-Man for a scene that's both girt-bust- 
ing and gut-wrenching in the same heartbeat. 

Crucial to its success as both a horror film and a com- 
edy is that director Charles I Barton treats the monsters 
seriously; indeed, shorn of the comic duo’s antics, this 
would play like another installment of the multi-monster 
mashups House of Dracula and House of Fmnkenstein. 
Instead, he wisely mines laughs out of Bud and Lou’s 
obliviousness to the danger around them - or their dis- 
covery of it Barton, a journeyman director with many 
comedies to his credit, delivers some surprisingly fearful 
flourishes to the proceedings and seems to relish his 
opportunity to play in the fog-shrouded pop-gothic 
milieu. 

Similarly, Chaney and Bela Lugosi maintain dead- 
sbaight dignity. Chaney’s long-suffering Lawrence Talbot 
character is presented here - surprisingly effectively - in 
purely heroic terms. He even put his Ghost of Franken- 
stein experience to use, taking over as fte Monster for 
one scene after Glenn Sfrange (in his third outing in the 
big boots and bolts) was injured, becoming the only actor 
to portray all four of Universal’s top-her monsters, and 
also the only one to play two in a single film. Likewise, 
Lugosi (who amazingly had to lobby for the part, much 
as he had in 1931) emerges from Dracula's coffin as 
though he’d never left it. It’s easy to forget that it's only 
his second turn in what was, even then, his defining role. 

Conspicuous by his absence here is Boris Karloff 
(though Vincent Price's voice-over cameo makes up for 
this to a degree), having declined to reprise the role of 
the Frankenstein Monster. It was an oversight soon 
remedied when Universal sought another project to elic- 
it more laughs, more screams - and more money... 
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Despite the eponymous (and ultimately erroneous) 
tide, Boris Karloff’s a bit player in a plot that finds Bud as 
an amusingly corrupt hotel detective assisting bumbling 
bellhop Lou, who’s framed for the murder of one of the 
guests. As master mesmerist Swami Jaipur, terloff 
(sporting a goofy rayon turban for the entire film) is part 
of the cluster of usual suspects, including ...Meet 
Frankenstein femme fatale linore Aubert, 
but he makes the most of one standout 
set piece, struggling to convince a hypno- 
tized but frustratingly dumb Costello to kill 
himself. 

The misleading tide and l^rloff’s pres- 
ence practically guarantee disappoint- 
ment, but it’s engaging runaround in its 
own right. A surprisingly high b(^y count 
leads to some unexpected black comedy 


- never A&C’s style, but tiiey handle it so 
deftly you can't help wishing they'd explored 
tiieir dark sides in further films. 
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Though taking a cue from ...Meet 
Frankensteirfs final gag, the boys’ next visit 
to Universal’s monster catalogue wasn’t 
nearly as successful. Despite a clumsy ref- 
erence to the 1933 original, there’s little 
resemblance here. Anottier framed-for-murder plot, this 
time involving prizefighter Tommy Nelson {Invaders From 
Mars’ Arthur Franz), who turns to private detectives Bud 
and Lou when he’s set up by the mob for refusing to 
throw a fight. Weirdly, Nelson’s Plan B involves using the 
invisibility semm developed by his girlfriend’s father to 
escape the cops and clear his name. 

Tbough it began life as a sfraight-faced Invisible 
sequel, A&C’s inclusion quickly transformed things into a 
series of (out-of) sight gags, with the boys struggling to 
contain an increasingly unstable Nelson while using his 
transparent knockout punch to pass Costello off as a 
heavyweight tide contender. Though Lou’s invisible- 
assisted throwdown in the ring remains one of the comic 
highlights of tiieir career, generic plotting and subpar 
suspense ultimately conspire to underwhelm. 

ABBcn a® eosiflio meet bs. 
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Here the boys are menaced by another 
famous monster (one of the few not 
directly associated with Universal). A&C 
are English bobbies(!) whose investiga- 
tions lead them to the hidden laboratory of 
Henry Jekyll (Boris Karloff, making up for 
his underutilization in his previous outing). 

Self-conscious attempts to revisit 
...Meet Frankenstein, including a scene 


featuring wax museum likenesses 
of Dracula and Frankenstein’s 
Monster, do little to help the plod- 
ding pace. But the most serious 
misstep is the portrayal of Dr. 

Jekyll himself: ratiier than a good-' 
man struggling with his dark side, 
here Jekyll’s just as a s-^ s - ^ 
counterpart, robbingl Ifitloff ■ 

what should have beeifa 
role (and surely one:,wiBv mosS^Jf 
comic pot«^. Havti^^e 
Tn on the buffoonery by the film’s 
climax takes it down another 
notch, a problem ttiat was only exacerbated in the duo’s 
final monster picture. 

(}iQiles Lamont 

A&C's final monster film was also the end of their 
tenure at Universal: it’d be nice to say they saved the 
best for last, but it’s the fucking Mummy, perennial also- 
ran of the Universal monsters. Not as imposing as the 
Frankenstein Monster. Not as fierce as the Wolf-Man. Not 
as sinister as Dracula. And always picked last for Mon- 
ster Baseball. 

Here the duo plays a pair of fortune huntera caught up 
in a convoluted mess of a plot involving a murdered 
Egyptologist, a trio of grave robbers (including The Man- 
itoifs Michael Ansara), a secret cult led by a severely 
miscast Richard Deacon and, you guessed it, a Mummy. 

Like its titular villain, the film shuffles from gag to tired 
gag, dragging the tattered remnants of the series behind 
it. Bud and Lou (who, despite being credited as “Pete 
Patterson” and “Freddie Franklin," refer to one another 
as “Abbott” and ■‘Costello” throughout) still give it tiieir 
best, especially in one new routine, trying to pass a 
cursed medallion off on one another, but there’s little 
here that doesn't feel lazy. Even the Mummy (played 
strictly for laughs and pointiessly renamed “Klaris” 
instead of the regular series’ Kharis) disappoints, which 
is saying something. 
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Horror 'R eissues 


THE LHRKER IN THE ATTIC 


MSliUnEflED ll[10M|13G]| 

starring Gig Young, Carol Lynley 

and Oliver Reed 

Directed David Greene 

Written by D.B. Ledrov and NatTanchuck 

Warner Bros. 


Carol Lynley (as Susannah Kelton) and Oliver Reed (as Ethan) star in this psychosexual Lovecrafhan tale. 


Warner has made many a British horror 
enthusiast very happy by finally releasing 
The SIniltereci Room on DVD. A beloved 
title among fright fans who grew up with it 
on late-night television, the (ilm was origi- 
nally slated to be directed by Ken Russell. 
Russell reportedly abandoned the projeet 
and left it in the hands of TV director David 
Greene, who helmed this quiet shocker (his 
first feature) with an appropriate eye for 
atmosphere and underlying dread. 

Based on a short story by August Dcrleth 
and H.P. Lovccraft, The Shuttered Room is 
the talc of a young American woman named 
Susannah Kelton (Carol Lynley) who 
returns to her birthplace on a remote island 
in Dunwich, MA. with her husband Mike 
(Gig Young) to reclaim her ancestral mill 
house. The film opens 
with a well-crafted scene 
(shot in a POV-style with a 
distorting wide-angle lens) 
of four-year-old Susannah 
in her crib seemingly being 
attacked by something. We 
find out that she was sent 
away and brought up in 
New York City, and only 
made aware of her ancestral 
home upon turning 21 . 

But when Susannah 
arrives on the island, she is 
faced with a community that 
is both curious and frightful 
of her return, Oliver Reed 
makes a typically bawdy 
entrance as Ethan, who says he's a relative 
but looks at her with lust in his eyes. The 
couple visits Susannah and Ethan’s aunt 
Agatha (Flora Robson), the island medicine 
woman, who warns them to leave because 
the mill house is cursed. But the couple 
decides to spend the night and they soon 
discover that something lurks in the attic... 

The original short story, published in 
1959. is one of those contested August Dcr- 


Icth tales written after Lovecraft's death, 
apparently based on his unfinished stories 
and notes. Dcrleth called himself a “posthu- 
mous collaborator" with Lovecraft. but crit- 
ics decried the fact that he used Lovecraft's 
name to publish his own work. Regardless. 

the film has a distinctly 
Lovecraftian feel, espe- 
cially the content about 
hereditary disorders, 
tainted bloodlines, and 
physical and mental ill- 
nesses. Ethan’s lusting 
after Susannah alludes 
to the inbreeding that 
may be occurring on 
the island. 

While the filmmak- 
ers try hard to make 
the setting and charac- 
ters as American as 
possible (one of the 
film’s unique joys is 
listening to great 
British actors like Reed and Robson do a 
New England accent), the film still feels 
British. This is partly due to the luscious 
location shooting in the UK. but also to the 
fact that the film is indebted to Charlotte 
Bronte’s madwoman-in-thc-attic trope from 
her gothic romance Jane Eyre ( 1 X47). As in 
the novel, the attic in the film serves as a 
symbol of how female sexuality is repressed 
in a patriarchal culture. 


Similarly, we learn of the rural/urban ten- 
sion bubbling under the surface when one of 
Ethan’s friends muses to Mike about blowing 
up a tower that carries power lines. The lines, 
he tells Mike, never came to the island: 
“They walked right over this little island, like 
we were some lousy doormat... Like the 
“creature" in the attic, this scene underscores 
a theme familiar to the horror genre, and well 
developed here: the suppressed past as a 
threat to the modem world. 

Warner has released this “Terror Twofer” 
with a 1966 British golem story set in Lon- 
don. //.' Directed by Herbert J. Lcdcr. this 
Hammer wannabe is marked by a good per- 
formance by Roddy McDowell as a museum 
curator's assistant named Arthur Pimm, who 
brings the Jewish mythological creature back 
to life. The film is marred by a weak script 
and some laughable set pieces featuring the 
golem lumbering around London, It even 
attempts to fuse the golem narrative with a 
Norman Bates-like back story by depicting 
Pimm at home tending the mummified 
corpse of his mother! 

The one to look out for in this set is with- 
out a doubt The Shuttered Room, a well- 
crafted and atmospheric film with stunningly 
beautiful locations around the River Yarc and 
(he Hardingham Mill, in Norfolk. (The 19lh- 
century mill was acmally burned down for 
the film!) By all accounts an overlooked gem 
ofBritish horror. 

Mario DeCfiglio-Bellemarc 
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The Danish hit released for 
" the first time in the US. 




Hoitop 


J is unlike anything you h^e 
fiS witnessed before. If 

e features; Lloyd Kaufman 
‘ (Tromeo & Juliet. Toxic 
Avenger). Craig is a 
powerful shot of extreme 
horror, dark humor, noir 
drama, and iSjan over- 
ground cinema ■gejffit*- 
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The ultimate in Sd-fi 

fc ^ ThrillCT Action. Gunheavy 

• has morefirepower than 

any otherhlm tn history! 
Proving that fp^de the 
digital film maWng revolu- 
1 tion. very impressive 
.. * speciaf effects don’t need 
,• massive budgets.£pic low 
budget science fiction. 

0 inspired by films like: 
Hardware Aka. Martt 1 3. 

A post-apocal)^^afe^a 
^ydOpiBh'V/oridgone 
wrong. 
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Mexican wrestling genre 
film in the style of Lucha 
Libre classics! A 
champion of the 
Mexican people by day. 
a wrestler by night, 
budding lucha llbre 
fighter El Alambrista 
Emplumado comes to 
America. He fights to 
defend the rights of 
migrant vrorkers who 
have been forgotten by 
rnainstream^ociety. 





Available at shop.brink.com 


and at fine retailers serviced bvM\'D Dihtribucion) cSBRINKDVD WWW.BRINK.COM MVD^S 



Fine sundrtes and mercantile goods, 
featuring an asortment of deiiciods, 
dewUish delimits, including limited edition 
A t/fde Lunflcy'rt-shlfts. House of Phoenix 
ciolhteg, hafsJ^mad^ Bieck Phoenix soaps, 
silver lock^s. Little Critters^ 

mon^r pets, br^eiets, charms, 
decGcaied boxes, shot glasses and as wild 
and wierd ^collection of strange esoterica 
as one cosid ever hope to find in a dark 
alley anywhere. 


PHOENIX 

tRfiDinc post 


Except that unlike most dark alleys, 
we deliver. 
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atan is an undeniably iconic presence in 
the horror pantheon, but I can’t help won- 
, dering if Old Scratch isn’t feeling a bit 
more like Rodney Dangerfield these days (Or 
maybe Pauiy Shore.) I mean, think about it: the 
Satanic cinema craze of roughly 1968 to 1976 
actually lasted as long or longer than the slasher 
era, which kicked off with Halloween in 
'78 and died a slow, painful and undigni- 
fied death in the ’80s. And yet there’s no 
denying that Michael Myers and his 
scores of bastard children have exerted 
tremendous influence in the genre while 
Satan’s legacy is pretty much confined to 
^0 undisputed masterpieces {Rose- 
mary's Baby and The Exorcisti and one 
fenduringly popular, if overblown and silly, 
schlocker {The Omerf). Regardless of qual- 
ity, latter-day efforts - think Bless the 
Child, The Reaping and Stigmata -are met 
with a resounding "meh” by critics and public 
alike. 

Maybe it's an audience'misconceptlon that one 
needs to believe in the Devil, or even God for that 
matter, to be entertained by horror with religious 
themes: maybe it’s because die world didn't end 
in 1 976 when it was supposed to; maybe it’s all 
those fucking silly-ass hats. Regardless, second- 
and third-string slashers, including My Bloody 
Valentine, The Burning and even - retch - Prom 
Mghf continue to enjoy revival after revival, while 
worthwhile devil-tiiemed also-rans such as The 
Car, The Devil’s Rain and Evilspeak are lucky to 
get a DVD release. I stumbled across yet another 
of these near-lost little curiosities while spelunk- 
ing through the back bins at Toronto’s Queen 
Video, which, while far from perfect, is worth at 
least twice its weight in rental fees. 

I gotta admit fbarely remembered The Sentinel 
(1977) from all those years ago, and, until now, I 
wasn't ‘even aware it was available on (a no-frills) 
DVD. It stars Cristina Raines as Allison, a likeable 


if semi-vapid model who 
moves into a suspiciously gor- 
geous, suspiciously furnished, 
suspiciously low-priced apart- 
ment in a converted Brooklyn 
brownstone that turns out to 
be a portal to hell, guarded by 
an ancient blind priest (B-horror icon John Carra- 
dine) who lives in the squalid flat on the top floor. 
This big-budget boo-film is especially remarkable 
for its cast - practically a 50/50 mix of Holly- 
wood’s old guard and up-and-comers. Among the 
former, there’s the irrepressible Burgess Meredith 
in an uncharacteristic but memorable villain role, 
along with Martin Balsam, Jose Ferrer, Ava Gard- 
ner, Sylvia Miles and Eli Wallach. Leading lady 
Raines herself runs the thespian gamut from A to 
C, having somehow missed B altogether, and 
Chris Sarandon (as her lawyer boyfriend) whips 
out the handsome-creepy-guy persona that 
would define his career. But dig on this support- 
ing cast: Christopher Walken (who doesn’t say 
much but does a lot of smirking as Wallach’s cop 
sidekick), Jeff Goldblum, Beverly D’Angelo and 
Jerry Orbach {Law & Order) - sporting one of the 
most alarming moustaches of the ’70s. Then, toss 
in director Michael Winner, who adapted the novel 
by Jeffrey Konvitz, along with effects legends 
Dick Smith and Albert Whitlock. 


If the storyline is often predictable, most of the 
scares aren’t. There are some serious chair- 
Jumpeis here that never feel cheap, modern goth- 
ic atmosphere to burn and a climactic sequence 
which, even if it makes less than perfect sense, 
still ranks among the greatest contemporary 
paeans to Tod Browning’s Freaks. There’s also all 
manner of frickin’ freaky Freudian festivities 
involving the heroine’s memories of her late dad, 
and Winner indulges us (well, me at least) with 
multiple shots of Raines’ astonishingly perky 
chest peeking out from clingy translucent tops. 
(Go ahead, call me a perv - like friaf’s this hour’s 
top story.) 

Certainly not all satanic horror can be justifiably 
written off as Christian - specifically Catholic - 
propaganda, but The Senfirie/ admittedly reeks of 
it. The film has drawn critical fire in the past over 
its undercurrents of homophobia (two hilariously 
kinky Eurotrash lesbians are apparently supposed 
to creep us out), although that’s just one compo- 
nent of a much broader puritanical streak at the 
story’s core. Ergo, it should come as no shock that 
it didn’t manage to convert me spiritually - not 
even close - but despite its faults it did make me 
a fan, and that’s all I ever ask from a horror flick. 
Now get the hell out of my basement and go light 
a few candles for my wretched soul down at St. 
Alphonsus’, will ya? $ 
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“Rough, filthy 

AND COMPLETELY 
FUCKING BRILLIANT! 

Even the end oe 

THE WORLD ISn’t 
ENOUGH TO STOP 

[the] debauched! 

CAST FROM ; 

FIGHTING, bickering: 
BINGE-DRINKING, DRUGTAKING 
AND TATTOOING THEMSELVES INTO 
OBLIVION.” — David Moody, author of 



Athinking 
man’s zombie 
NOVEL. [Looks] i 

BEYOND THE C I 

INITIAL ( 

BLOODSHED TO h A fl 

WHAT HAPPENS i ^ J 

AFTER THE END ^ 

OE THE WORLD... 

WHILE NEVER LETTING THE 
HORROR FAN GO HUNGRY FOR 

GORE." — David Wei iington, author of 
Monstfr Isi.ANn 
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MATH OF LAORIE STI^OOE 
Stefan Hutchinson, Jeff 
Zornow Devil's Due 


MERCY THOMPSON; 
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Patricia Briggs, David Lawrence 
and Francis Tsai 


THE DRESDEN FILES: 
STORM FRONT 
Mark Powers and 
Ardian Syaf 
Boom Studios 
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THE ASYLUM OF 
HORRORS 

Frank Forte, Aaron Rintoul, 
etal. Asylum Press 


CITY OF OUST =2 OF 5 
Steve Niles, Zid, Garrie 
Gastony and Brandon 
Chng Radical Comtes 








ir] alloween H20, the seventh film in the 
franchise, reintroduced us to Jamie Lee 
Curtis’ long-suffering Laurie Strode, the 
heroine of the first two movies. It was a 
bittersweet reunion, however, as fans soon 
found out that Laurie was a clinically 
depressed alcoholic still reeling from brother 
Michael Myer’s attack twenty years earlier. 
Adding insult to injury, poor Laurie plunged to 
her death in the opening minutes of the next 
film, Halloween Resurrection, leaving most 
fans in a state of clinical depression of their 
own. 

“I thought it was really poorly handled and 
the character deserved so much better,” says 
comic book writer Stefan Hutchinson. “Laurie 
was now building incredible contraptions on 
the roof of her asylum like MacGyver or the A- 
Team; the Shape was strolling around in plain 
sight, performing a ‘greatest hits’ of his signa- 
ture moves; and the dialogue was some of the 
most blatant exposition I’ve ever seen. I still 
can’t watch it without Percocet.” 

Hutchinson is not only a fan of the series, 
he’s the writer of the 
acclaimed Halloween 
comics One Good Scare 
and Nightdance (flAf#76). 

Both series are notable for 
taking Michael Myers back 
to his roots as the mysteri- 
ous Shape, an undefined 
boogeyman rather than the 
Jason Voorhees clone of the 
later films. 

"Nightdance was intended 
to be an introductory series 
to bring people back on 
board - it was also a story 
that served to bring back The 
Shape as a dangerous and unpredictable vil- 
lain,” explains Hutchinson. “Now that The Shape 
has essentially been re-introduced, it’s time to 
bring in the stronger parts of the old series and 
also close off some of the weaker parts. What- 
ever we followed Nightdance wWh had to be dif- 
ferent, and I also wanted to use the classic char- 
acters.” 


What followed was Halloween: 

The First Death of Laurie Strode, a 
three-issue miniseries by Hutchin- 
son and artist Jeff Zornow, pub- 
lished by Devil’s Due at the tail end 
of 2008 {trade paperback available 
January 1 5). The series takes place 
after the events of Halloween 2 and 
is meant to bridge the gap between 
the first sequel and H20. After the 
Halloween 1978 massacre, Laurie 
finds herself alone and incredibly 
depressed. Not only are her best 
friends dead, but she’s just found 
out her entire family life has been a 
lie. And visions of Michael Myers 
continue to haunt her. Or are they 
merely visions? 

Hutchinson says, “One part of 
Laurie’s character we hadn’t seen 
before was the fall - the slide into 
drugs and alcoholism that had been mentioned in 
H20. One advantage we have in comics is that we 
can return to any timeframe without worries of 
casting or budget - we can instantly go 
and show you events from 1 978, with 
characters still young, and in the case 
of Sam Loomis, still alive," 

So how did knowing Laurie’s ulti- 
mate fate affect the series’ direction? 

“The title of the story was directly 
influenced by our knowledge of the 
character's inevitable end,” notes 
Hutchinson. “Because we know how 
things will end for Laurie, there’s a 
sense of tragedy to her arc. Any vic- 
tories or reprieves she’ll have are 
only going to be temporary. It works 
well in tying into the themes of the 
original film, in particular the idea 
that The Shape is the embodiment of fate.” 

A return to the series’ beginnings also gave 
Hutchinson an opportunity to exorcise some per- 
sonal demons he had with certain directions the 
franchise took. For example, the revelation that 
Laurie and Michael are long-lost siblings. 

“i stiii think it was a stupid idea that took away 
so much from the original film," says Hutchinson. 


“The way I’ve approached this series, is to make 
this revelation work in the context of the first film 
again. Sure, Laurie is his real sister, but that’s 
almost irrelevant now. We’re not privy to The 
Shape's reasoning, but it seems he’s going after 
Laurie as a Judith surrogate, which eventually 
extends to just about every female he comes into 
contact witii. It’s about association again, rather 
than bioodline, and the elements that seemed like 
bad coincidences now form part of a pattern of 
events that are fated to occur over and over 
again. The Shape becomes a force of nature once 
more.” 

Aithough old fans will find much to like in the 
series (certain continuity gaps are deftly 
addressed), new readers shouldn’t be intimidated 
by this trip down memory iane. 

“I’m trying to make sure we constantly have a 
mix of old and new, so there’s something for new 
readers and for iong-term fans,” asserts Hutchin- 
son. “We have to avoid the trappings of the 
sequeis and keep these stories accessible even 
to people who haven’t seen all of the films - we 
want to tell good horror stories first and fore- 
most. You can bring in new readers without 
pissing on the fans, and vice-versa." 
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Jim Butchers popular wizard/private 
investigator is back in this adaptation of Butch- 
er’s first Dresden Files 
novel, Storm Front. 
Harry Dresden finds 
himself embroiled in 
a grisly double mur- 
der and a seemingly 
unrelated missing 
persons case. Occult 
forces are suspect- 
ed, vampires and 
faeries are casually 
mentioned, and a 
row of players is 
lined up for what is 
sure to be an explosive supernatural show- 
down. Powers and Syaf effortlessly adapt 
Butcher’s work, and the uninitiated need not 
worry; the story is laid out clearly and cleanly, 
allowing new readers to easily immerse them- 
selves into Dresden’s world. 

This yummy volume collects 
the first four issues of Zombie 
Tales: The Series, an appetizing 
smorgasbord of the undead. 

Let’s face it, it’s tough to tell a 
refreshing living dead story yet 
this collection manages to twist 
the concept on its head more 
than a few times. Along with the 
typical scenarios (isolated 
patients fight zombies off in a 
hospital; survivors fight zombies 
off in deserted city, etc.) you’ll 
also find more novel ideas such 
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as zombies spouting 
Shakespeare, critiquing 
movies and even grocery 
shopping. The highlight of 
the trade is issue #4’s full- 
length tale “Zaambi" by 
Terry and Chris Morgan 
about feudal samurai cop- 
ing with a zombie plague 
across the Orient. Highly 
entertaining, and proof 
that there’s still life in 
those walking corpses 
yet. 


I <lon’t ask much from 
horror anthologies - I know I’m going to get a 
mixed bag. All I want is the occasional choco- 
late-covered peppermint to pop up among 
those disgusting chewy fruit things you get in a 
box of Bridge Mixture. Alas, no luck with The 
Asylum of Horrors. Although the framing 
sequence is somewhat clever (an asylum doc- 
tor has managed to find a way 
to glimpse into the dark cor- 
ners of his inmates’ minds), 
that’s about it. There is a mild- 
ly entertaining story by Szymon 
Kudranski about obsessive 
love, but the remaining tales 
are mostly dull and are likely to 
leave you scratching your head 
wondering what just happened. 
One story comes to an abrupt 
end as if the remaining pages 
had gone missing, and what’s 
with the one-pager starring 


Dune's Baron Harkonnen?!? Also, 
the number of typos and gram- 
matical errors here is more horri- 
fying than the stories themselves. 
If you guys need a good proof- 
reader, I work cheap. 


for those who came in late, 
the year is 2166 and Earth has 
recovered from a number of reli- 
gious wars by outlawing religion, 
fairy tales, sci-fi, horror or any- 
thing else based in the imagina- 
tion. Philip Khrome is a cop that 
enforces these laws. At the end of 
the previous issue, Khrome inves- 
tigates a gruesome murder and finds a story- 
book beneath the corpse. After browsing the 
book, he becomes a target of an investigation 
by the mysterious GBI. Meanwhile, the murders 
in the city continue and it soon becomes clear 
that fictional werewolves and vampires may be 
a thing of the past but the truth is out there. 
Niles and Zid create a 
believable and com- 
pelling future-world 
and populate it with 
likeable characters 
that promise depth. 

Khrome in particular is 
clearly not the hard 
man he appears to be 
and it will be interest- 
ing to see how he 
fares by the end of 
the story. Definitely 
one to look out for. -T 


Having met great success with their Dresden F//es series, Dabel Brothers turn to another successful print property; Patricia Brig- 
gs’ popular Mercy Thompson series of novels. Like Dresden, Dabel has launched the Thompson series with an original comic book 
miniseries. Homecoming, before the planned adaptation of her first book, Moon Ca//ed. Written by Briggs herself - along with David 
Lawrence - Homecoming serves as a prequel to the novel, and is a fine introduction to Mercy Thompson, a “walker” with the ability 
to shapeshift into a coyote. Mercy arrives in the Tri-Cities of Eastern Washington to apply for a teaching position, but soon finds her- 
self neck-deep in werewolves and vampires. Never having read the books. I’m not sure how it compares, but the comic serves as an 
adequate introduction to the series. Tsai’s painted art suits the story, with its dark and moody tones, but the story and the characters 
lack substance. Perhaps this is merely the result of “prequelitis” and the remainder of the comics will add a bit more flesh to the gore. 







Read excerpts and author interviews at www.dorchesterpub.com! 

_ Leisure Books is a division of Dorchester Publisliing. 
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The pocket essential 
qeor^e a. Bomero 
Tom Fallows and Curtis Owen 

Pocket Essentials 

For hardcore Romero fans, there aren't 
any major revelations lurking within this 
new mini-tome, but it’s nothing if not com- 
prehensive - and well-written to boot! 
British film journalists Tom Fallows and 
CTiilis Owen have delivered a spot-on cri- 
tique of the zombie king's films, both indi- 
vidually and as a body of work, deftly 
cross-referencing the strengths and weak- 
nesses of each title with analysis of 
Romero's ever-present (and ever-shifting) 
socio-political commentary. They pull no 
punches in recounting his misadventures in 
Flollywood. which saw him almost com- 
pletely sidelined throughout the 1990s. but 
instead of depicting him as some self- 
styled maverick, they simply paint a pic- 
ture of a reasonable man trying - and fail- 
ing - to work within a completely unrea- 
sonable system. The long-iconic Living 
Dead films naturally dominate the pro- 
ceedings here, but the authors arc consci- 
entious about not giving Gentleman 
George’s other works short shrift; even the 
seldom-seen romantic comedy There s 
Always Vanilla - a botched attempt to 
channel satirical ’6()s fare a la The Gradii- 
aie and Goodbye, Columbus - is given a 


fair trial. (Romero himself has openly 
admitted to loathing the film.) 

Wait, did I say there were no revelations? 
That’s actually not totally true. A fascinating 
appendix (appropriately titled “No More 
Room in Hell’’) lists projects Romero has 
been attached to in the past but were never 
made. It includes some non-horror fare and 
a handful of stories by his pal Stephen King, 
some of which were subsequently helmed 
by other directors, while others never made 
it past the script stage. Romero neophytes 
will find plenty of valuable info in this 
book’s admittedly narrow confines, and afi- 
cionados may well want to buy it for com- 
pletist purposes. And for all you timth-in- 
advertising sticklers, Monica S. Kueblcr 
herself has demonstrated that the book does 
in fact fit into most coat and pants pockets. 
Verdict; sold! 

John Bowen 

The cinema of Tod 
Browning: Essays of the 
Macabre and grotesque 
Bernd Herzogenrath, ed. 

McFarland 

One of the mo.st beloved and enigmatic 
figures of early horror cinema. Tod Browm- 
ing has become a favourite subject for 
scholars looking to critically dissect the 
genre's roots. Bcmd Herzogenrath previ- 


ously penned The Films of Tod Browning, 
and he continues his comprehensive study 
of the director in The Cinema of Tod Brown- 
ing. pulling together just over a dozen arti- 
cles for this heavily researched, dense 
anthology. 

Freaks and The Unholy Three take centre 
stage in the book, as contributing film pro- 
fessors and students pick apart disability 
imagery along with themes ranging from 
masochism to duality to Freudian sexual 
concepts. It’s definitely interesting, but 
probably too elaborate and complex for 
casual readers. 

The most curious aspect of the book is 
that it spends so little lime on Browning's 
most famous contribution to Hollywood 
horror. Draciila. But the one essay that 
does go in-depth on the groundbreaking 
film. Frank Laldnd's comparison of the 
Spanish and Hollywood versions, leads to 
an interesting discussion about what Uni- 
versal might have left on the cutting room 
floor. 

There are several other points of interest 
here as well, including contributor F. 
Gwynplainc MacIntyre’s breakdown of 
The Big City, a “lost" Browning silent film 
he managed to view in a private collection. 
This may also be one of your only chances 
to be tantalized by other rarely seen 
Browning films such as The Blackbird. The 
Show and his final efibrt, the supematural- 
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££«STS;3:CK2 
Curated by Jacob Covey 
Fantagraphics 
Those beasts are back with 
a second volume of artfully 
rendered mythical mon- 
sters courtesy of today's 
top artists. Each illustration 
is accompanied by a brief bio 
tage magazine adverts and 
Cryptozoology never looked 
proof! 


Jan Burke 

Simon and Schuster 
Tyler Haiwdiorne cannot die. 

Instead he is plagued by the 
relentless dying thoughts of 
others. This fast-paced, albeit 
overly complicated, super- 
natural love story follows an 
undead man, a haunted young woman and an 
enigmatic giant dog as they each battle the 
demons of their pasts. Ghostly and atmospheric, 
though it occasionally reads more like a fantasy 
novel than a true-blue horror story. 

Jessa Sobczuk 



readers with a penchant for 
horror, is the sequel 

Darkside title, which follows 

who discovers an alternate 
London run by the descendants of Jack the Ripper. 
Unfortunately, this sequel fails to live up to its pre- 
decessor and reads far too much like a pre- 
dictable, boring Harry Poffer-type novel. 

Last Chance Lance 


Joseph McGee 

Snuff 

This slim volume, about a 
world plagued by vengeful 
Reapers, is comprised of a 
two-part novella and three 
tangentially connected shorts 
- all boasting diabolically 
supernatural undertones. 

Hopefully McGee will choose to follow this with a 
sequel, or else this skeleton of a book is nothing 
more than a spare glimpse into what could be a 
riveting fictional universe. Tastes a bit like Barker. 

Jessa Sobczuk 




i 
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of the creature, vin- 
a reflective history, 
this good. Finally... 

Gary Pullin 



linged mystery Miracles for Safe (\939), all of 
which are discussed al length. 

If there's a valid criticism with this other- 
wise well-written and researched book, it’s 
that the collected essays are so focused on the 
minutiae of Browning’s work that they tend to 
view it in a cultural vacuum. For example, the 
contributors often admire how Fivaks sub- 
verts expectations by making the “nomial" 
characters the evil ones as opposed to the 
defonned sideshow attractions. But this ploy 
was also used by contemporaries in films such 
as Frankenstein and Island of Lost Souls, nei- 
ther of which are really touched on here. 

Clearly intended for film academics study- 
ing horror. The Cinema of Tod Bwwning def- 
initely belongs on the shelf of anyone who 
enjoys a scholarly look at subversive spook- 
shows. 

Paul Corupe 

creature features: 
Nature Turned Nasty 
in the Movies 
William Schoell 

McFarland 

Sporting striking cover art from Bert I. 
Gordon’s The Empire of the Ants. William 
SchocH’s Creature Features is a highly read- 
able survey of the noble cinematic tradition 
wherein innocent bystanders are mauled by 
everything from rampaging mammals, fish 
and overgrown lizards to alien invaders and 
gelatinous piles of goo. The book does a fine 
job of covering the subgenre from silent 
movies to the big-budget films of today, yet 
it lacks the thoughtful analysis that would 
make it really useful and infonnative. 

Takcn at face value. Creatine Features is 
engaging. Schoell is a solid writer whose 


opinions arc usually respectable and accu- 
rate. But the book's limited scope soon 
becomes apparent as the text falls into a 
repetitive pattern; detailed plot synopsis of 
each film, followed by a paragraph or two 
of basic critical assessment. 

While Schoell may have succeeded in 
mapping out an authoritative monster 
movie catalogue. Creature Features would 
have been far more noteworthy if it dis- 
cussed how the subgenre has changed over 
the years, from the legend-based silent 
monsters, through the atomic age mon- 
strosities to the environmentally focused 
thrillers of the 1970s and beyond. It’s one 
thing to offer a series of opinionated cap- 
sule reviews on a related group of movies, 
but quite another to use social and histori- 
cal context to string them together in a 
meaningful way for your readers. 

Compounding the problem is the fact that 
the book is organized zoologically rather 
than chronologically. As a result, reptiles, 
bugs, animals and scientifically enlarged 
creatures each get their own chapters, 
which means we read about Godzilla and 
The Beast From 20,000 Fathoms long 
before tracking back to cover that literal 
800-pound gorilla. King Kong. Also, while 
the book is fairly comprehensive, there is 
little mention of notables such as Long 
IVeekend. Carnosuur. Phase /Tor the Cam- 
era scries. 

Unlike the marauding monkeys and sea 
serpents it covers. Creature Features' 
breezy film overviews don't leave any deep 
impressions. Schoell might pique your 
interest over a few forgotten titles, but this 
effort is really more of a well-written cof- 
fee-table book than a practical reference. 

Paul Corupe 
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I F THE ROAO TO HEli TRULY IS PAVED 

with good intentions, ttien it’s a safe bet ttiat 
the road to redemption - at least for Gerard 
Houamer’s best-known character - is lit- 
tered with eviscerated bodies. Max is a killer-for- 
hire who first debuted in a short story (“The Beast 
That Was Max") in Houamer’s 1996 collection 
Painfreak. He’s also a major part of the author’s 
latest offering, Blood of Killers (out March 2 from 
Necro Publications), which collects 25 short sto- 
ries, of which roughly half pertain to Max and the 
entity which resides inside of him, known simply 
as The Beast. 

Houarner first developed the character fourteen 
years ago, while working full-time as an addiction 
rehabilitation counsellor in some of New York 
City’s toughest neighbourhoods. 

“I met a lot of guys who have done some terri- 
ble things," explains the 53-year-old author. 
“They were trying to bring their life together, and 
in talking with these guys, the question was, 
‘What really is evil?’ And, the question that really 
interested me was, ‘Is there redemption and what 
does redemption mean?’ ... I was fascinated by 
[the idea of] someone who becomes in conflict 
with being evil, which is sort of the reversal of the 
norm, where you have a good guy and suddenly 
he’s discovering the bad part of himself.” 

Considering Houarner’s background, it’s not 
surprising that the majority of the tales collected 
in Blood of Killers concern the act of murder: the 
people who commit the crime and what happens 
inside their minds. It's a theme which Houarner 
has returned to time and again. 

“We all deal with monsters or vampires or 
ghouls or whatever but, to me, I’ve always been 


MAX THE DEMON-POSSESSED ASSASSIN RETURNS IN 
GERARD HOUARNER'S LATEST SHORT FICTION COLLECTION. 

— FEEDING THE — 

BEAST 

BY W. BRICE MCVICAR 


fascinated by the killer, the human guy who can 
actually take the life of another human for what- 
ever reason,” the author explains. “So, I noticed 
tiiat I would take these people - whether they be 
normal, abnormal or whatever - and tiiey would 
do terrible things and, of course. Max is sort of the 
ultimate representation of that fascination I have. 
... It’s monstrous but that’s 
what I’m drawn to, that dark 
side of our nature.” 

Houarner grew up on a 
steady diet of horror and 
science fiction films, later 
graduating to literary horrors 
by Poe, Lovecraft and Clark 
Ashton Smith. Through the 
works of tiiese authors, he 
says, he learned the written 
word can be very powerful 
and began to expand his 
own writing which, up until 
his teens, had predominant- 
ly included rewriting his 
favourite movies for fun. In 
the mid-1970s, Houarner began to sell his tales to 
publications such as Space and Time and Dark 
Fantasy. Since then he has had over 250 short 
stories and four novels published - three of which 
focus on Max (The Beast That Was Max, Road To 
Hell, Road From Hellf. 

Through those novels and the tales in Blood of 
Killers readers watch Max slowly progress from a 
relentless killing machine feeding The Beast’s lust 
for pain and suffering to a man looking for some 
redemption for the sins he has committed while 
battling with his (literal) demon. 


“[The Beast is] a demonic entity, and I 
believe I have pinned it down to an Indian 
demonic spirit Raksha,” says Houarner. “I don’t 
think I’ve actually said this in any of the Max 
stories, [but mythical goddess] Kali wanted to 
create an entity that would help her fight the 
demons of Indian mythology. So, she basically 
wanted to convert a demon into her 
own soldier to turn against the 
demon hordes. I don’t know if I’d 
ever be that detailed because it's 
not necessary to the human char- 
acter of Max. 1 leave it open.” 

And true enough. Max’s journey 
is not yet complete. Houarner 
already has another novel written 
(Waiting for Mister Cool} and is cur- 
rently shopping it around to pub- 
lishers. He calls it an "X-Files 
meets Night of The Living Dead sort 
of thing,” and it’s also a prelude to 
the other three Max books. 

Regardless of whether he’s writ- 
ing about a mercenary who must 
feed an evil demon’s blood lust or about how 
any one of us can be a cold-blooded murderer, 
Houarner says the underlying theme of his 
work has always been an examination of the 
emotional pains humans inflict upon one 
another. 

“That’s really what I’m writing about, even 
though 1 write about it in a very melodramatic way 
or an operatic kind of way. That’s what I hope I’m 
expressing: something very human through the 
metaphor of over-the-top monsters and over-the- 
top action.”^ 


BLOOD OF 
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The Mammoth Book of 
Best New HOf/or 19 
Stephen Jones, ed. 

Running Press 


You can’t really mess with a book that could double as a weapon 
when the ravens come tapping at your chamber door; however, any 
anthology that clocks in at a whopping 600-plu,s pages immediate- 
ly raises questions about the quality of the work within it, especial- 
ly if it’s an annual effort. Fortunately Stephen Jones’ Mammoth 
Book of Best New Horror more than lives up to its name on both 
counte. 

Jones’ latest volume features stories collected from established 
genre heavyweights such as Ramsey Campbell, whose tale “Peep" 
deals with the efforts of an elderly man to escape the spectre of his 
long-dead aunt; Tom Picciriili, who contributed “Loss," a hallucina- 
tory exploration of loneliness and jeal- 
ousy: and Neil Gaiman, represented 
■ £ S X fisre by “The Witch’s Headstone,”' an 

1 0 R.rvvJK. excerpt from The. Graveyard Book. But 
srti'HEN IGNIS the collection is enchantirigly democ- 
. . ratic, as well. There are stories, here 
•' from new authors such, as Joel 

Knight, :Whose biography announces 
^ that he began writing fiction eighteen 

hionths before -his story “Calico 
QgjjgQ g[yg« yygg accepted 
into the anthology. It speaks to not 
only the skill of the individual writers, 
but the dedication of the editor that 
lesser known bqt hugely talented 
authors are included here. 

Not all of the fiction was produced especially for the anthology, 
which seems a bit of a shame for such a reputable showcase, but 
even as a sampler it’s hellishly difficult to put dowm Also, the vari- 
ety of horror'fiction on offer within is brilliant: from dark fentasy, 
ghost yarns and visions of the apocalypse to stories that build on 
the Lovecraft mythos, there are a lot of gems awaiting discovery. 

The collection also contains the annual review of the year in hor- 
ror and the 2007 “Necrology," a list of those connected {even loose- 
ly) with the- genre who have passed away since the last Mammoth 
installment was published. The listings are not easy to read in one 
sitting as they are expectedly exhaustive. That said, the stories are 
the collection's true strength, and the pieces included here make 
this one an absolute delight- 

Justine Warwick 


worse Than Myself 

Adam Golaski 

Raw Dog Screaming 

There arc times when "horror” is not an apt description for a 
genre (and emotion) that is infinitely nuanced. Horror can mean 
anything from the gut-punching viscera of Clive Barker’s The Hell- 
hound Hear! to the oblique unsettling nature of Robert Aickman’s 
strange tales. Adam Golaski’s Worse Thun Mvselfis an eleven-story 
collection that falls into the latter camp. And while the author’s 
visions arc typified by personal, often surreal, nightmares, they do 
make the occasional foray into the grotesque, as well. 

“The Animator’s House” is an inventive lead story that sets the 
tone. This tale, like most in the book, reads like a familiar, half-for- 
gotten memory. A young girl and her parents visit a distant cousin, 
a former animator who. after a supcmonnal experience, has entered 
the priesthood. Their trip 
segues into the homeward 
journey with an almost dis- 
connected stop at a road- 
side museum dedicated to a 
deceased animator. The 
connection between the 
vaguely menacing cousin 
and the eponymous anima- 
tor is tenuous, but it is in 
this ill-defined area that the 
seeds of anxiety are sown. 

Golaski excels at evok- 
ing everyday situations 
that take subtle and sinister 
turns into strange territo- 
ries. In “What Water 
Reveals,” a recovering 
alcoholic's hallucinations 
on an isolated riverine 
island dog him home. 

Here. Golaski walks the fine line between reality and unreality as 
the supernatural intrudes into the protagonist's disintegrating life in 
the form of an indistinct shadow figure, hints of a subterranean cave 
system and an ever-widening hole in his apartment floor. This story, 
like the others, eschews direct metaphor. 

“Weird Furka,” however, is the collection's highlight and it’s 
where Golaski’s skills as a storyteller arc on full display. The setup 
is classic; a late-night DJ discovers recordings of a 1940s radio 
show in which the enigmatic host explores the paranormal realm. 
Since his own show lends to fall on deaf ears, the DJ rebroadcasts 
the found episodes. Hannless in intent as this is, he summons an 
audience that might have been best left un-courted. 

Adam Golaski’s distinctive brand of quiet horror embeds itself 
deep in the reader’s subconscious. Worse Than jV/v.ve//'bears strange 
and terrible fruit indeed. 

Brian J. Showers 





Bikini Bloodbath Carwash 
available now on DVD. 


Out this October 

w: 

j 

www.bloodbathpictures.cofn 
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The World’s Most Frightening Experience 
90,000 Hare Chiciened Out It’s That Scary! 
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Over 700 items. 
Up to 50% off everything. 
Toys, jewelry, apparel, videos and collectibles. 

fpn The FearWerx.com post-holiday sale. 

You'd be crazy to overlook it. 
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f you could equate a city to a subgenre, in 
terms of feel or milieu, Milan would definite- 
ly be a glallo. Sexy, super-stylish and cul- 
tured, the city is located in the Lombardy 
region of Northern Italy, and is home to lots of 
beautiful architecture (Milan’s Duomo, an impos- 
ing six-century-old gothic cathedral is a must- 
see), spacious piazzas and plenty of fashion-con- 
scious locals. And for the necessary blood and 
gore, all one needs to do is take a trip to Blood- 
buster. 

Situated on Via Panfilo Castaldi - a small side 
street characterized by its cosmopolitan mixhjre 
of ethnically diverse restaurants, modish clothing 
stores and the traditional Italian pizzeria or two - 
Bloodbuster is a paradise for aficionados of hor- 
ror, cult, sci-fi and B-movie fare. The only shop of 
its kind in Milan, it's a retail video store, a movie 
art gallery, bookstore, music shop and toy and 
collectibles outlet all rolled into one. 

As difficult as it may be for North American 
genre fans to think of life without specialty video 
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stores or the local 
comic/collectibles shop, many 
fans in Europe have no access to 
such places. There was nothing for genre 
devotees in Milan, a city with a population of 1 .3 
million (four million counting the surrounding met- 
ropolitan area), until Bloodbuster opened its doors 
in 1999. Owners Daniele Magni and Manuel Cave- 
naghi, who are on-hand at the store during my 
visit, explain to me that Bloodbuster is the result of 
a long-time dream to make genre collectibles eas- 
ily available In the city. 

Starting life as a 30-square-metre shop before 
moving to its present location (which is more than 
double the previous size), Bloodbuster now 
attracts a clientele from all over Europe. Without 
even stepping foot inside the store, there's already 
enough dream stuff in the front window to make 
horror fans weak at the knees. In addition to a 
number of gory, detailed action figures, monster 
dolls, DVDs and horror T-shirts, there’s a huge col- 
lection of cult film soundtracks (with a heavy 
emphasis on Italian flicks, naturally) including 
Dario Argento masterpieces Deep Red and Sus- 
piria, Mario Bava’s Bay of Blood, Lucio Fulci's 
Zombie. Umberto Lenzi’s Criminal and Cannibal 
Ferox and Michele Soavi’s Cemetery Man. 

Once inside the door, my jaw drops a bit further 
as I discover a wall display of ultra-rare vintage 
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soundtrack LPs. There are several releases I’ve 
never seen before, including James Bernard’s 
score to the 1974 Hammer/Shaw Brothers vam- 
pire/kung-fu fest The Legend of the 7 Golden 
Vampires, as well as Roberto Pregadio and 
Romano Mussolini music for the 1966 cult flick 
Kriminal. In fact, the store carries hundreds of dif- 
ferent genre movie soundtracks from composers 
including Pino Donaggio, Bruno Nicolai, Ennio 
Morricone, Claudio Simonetti, Goblin, Fabio Frizzi, 
Stelvio Cipriani, John Carpenter. Jerry Goldsmith, 
Brian May, Brad Redel and many others. 

Then I take in the movie artwork all around me. 
Adorning practically every inch of wall space are 
rare and vintage framed horror, sci-fi and cult 
movie posters, as well as original cinema lobby 
cards, production stills and autographed photos. 
Many of the items were printed in Italy, and as 
such, feature stunning artwork consistent with 
other European-produced movie publicity materi- 
als, which are quite often superior to their North 
American counterparts. A framed 1972 one-sheet 
of a menacing, fanged William Marshall as Blacu- 
la is prominently displayed on a wall behind the 
store’s sales counter. It catches my eye, as does 
an autographed 8x10 black and white still of the 
late John Philip Law, in costume as cult Italian 
comic book villain Diabolik from Mario Bava’s psy- 
chedelic 1968 classic Danger: Diabolik! Other 
deliciously diabolical renderings of cinematic art 
include Italian posters for the 1964 Vincent Price 
classic The Last Man on Earti and the 1972 
Joseph Cotton flick Baron Blood. 

In the mood for a movie? Well, if you own a 
European or region-free DVD player, Bloodbuster 
has a massive selection; in fact, more than 10,000 
titles. Row upon row of DVDs fill several massive 
bookshelves lining the walls of the shop, and 
there’s even a section for hard-to-find VMS titles 
that haven’t made it to DVD yet. Giallo, J-horror, 
splatter, kung fu, cult spaghetti westerns and the 
poliziotteschl genre of police action films are all 
represented here - easily more genre films than 
I’ve ever seen under one roof. 

In addition, the store boasts some remarkable 
collectibles, including resin statues, model kits. 
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dolls, games, books and magazines. Chucky dolls 
mingle with figures from NECA and Sideshow, a 
variety of Universal Monsters toys and Clive Batiter 
figures, including a veiv limited edition Hellmiser 
Cenobltes Lair box set, 

I found that the outlet's collection of key chains 
featuring miniature reproductions of cult Italian 
movie posters to be particularly fun. And at 2 Euros 
(approx S3.00) each, they're easy on the wallet (I 
picked up a Danger: Diabolik! one for myself). Or, if 
you prefer a full-size poster you can buy the real 
thing here, as well. 

Bloodbuster also has its own publishing arm, 
offering a line of limited edition books, catalogues 
and calendars in Italian. Efforts so tar include Cont- 
aminations, a guide to 1 980s Italian genre films and 
the newest project: a 2009 calendar featuring beau- 
tiful illustrations of cinematic creeps such as 
Leatherface, Chucky, the Mummy, Godzilla, Pinhead, 
an Alien, the Creature from the Black Lagoon, 
Michael Myers and more. On top of this, Bloodbuster 
releases a yearly catalogue listing genre conven- 
tions, film festivals and screenings that are going on 
around Italy. 

Magini says Bloodbuster has received visits 
from several of the directors whose movies are 
sold there. Lamberto Bava, Luigi Cozzi and 
Gualtiero Jacopetti (director of Mondo Cane) have 
all dropped by the store over the years, signing 
photos and posing for pictures, many of which 
hang on the walls. Judging by the customers por- 
ing over the collectibles, this is indeed a beloved 
spot for genre fans to meet each other and dis- 
cuss their favourite horror films, soundtracks and 
other collectibles. 

Although not the only genre-themed depot in 
Italy - Dario Argento’s Profondo Rosso store 
{RMMSi has existed in Rome for nearly twenty 
years - Bloodbuster is essential if you're in Milan, 
and a fearfully fun part of any genre fan's trip to 
Italy. So slide on your black gloves and prepare to 
spend a few hours browsing through one of 
Europe’s best homes for horror; 

Bloodbuster is located at Via Panfilo Castaldi, 
21 Milano, Italy. Open 10:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. 
and from 3:00 p.m. to 7:00 p.m.; closed Sunday 
and Monday Phone (-1-39) 02 29404304. Visit 
bloodbuster.com for more info, i 
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Bloodbuster (clockwise from top) A view of some of the store's collectible posters and autographed photos, 
an original Blacula poster, the shop’s interior, (opposite) two of Bloodbusters' self-published film test cata- 
logues and the exterior facade. 






scenes of entrail extraction and gut-munching, a 
build-up to the surprisingly harrowing final act. 
Audio and video quaiity are as good as can be 
expected from consumer-grade equipment. 
Extras include a trailer, six minutes of outtakes, 
and an interview with Michaud. 


Starring Miyuki Kato, YukaTakahashi 
and Yuken Yoshida 

Written and directed by Daisuke Yamanouchi 
Unearthed Films 


Red Room and Its sequel are parodies 
of the extreme Japanese game shows 
that inspired North American equiva- 
lents F^ar Factor and Survivor. Both 
films are built on the same scenario: 
four contestants in a room furnished 
with a table, four chairs, a cage and a 
plastic tote full of sundry household 
items vie for 10 million yen by playing 
the King’s Game. Each contestant is 
dealt one of four cards; the player who 
draws the crown reveals it and orders two num- 
bers to complete a humiliating task within a spe- 
cific time period or face elimination. The other 
players then turn over their cards and the losers 
enter the cage. This is repeated until one player 
is left. 

Red Room: The Forbidden King Game (see 
RM#69i sets up a series of potentially obscene 


situations that fail through lousy special effects. 
But where the first film was all foreplay, the 
sequel is all sex. 

Red Room 2: The Broken Dolls - made in 2000 
~ opens in the cage, where a woman lasciviously 
licks a light bulb for the benefit of the man furi- 
ously masturbating in her face. He cums in her 
hair as the final seconds of the challenge run out. 
Then it gets worse. 

In flashback, the players introduce themselves 
and explain their various reasons for participat- 
ing. There’s a middle-aged ex-cop who needs to 
pay off gambling debte, a young woman playing 
for the benefit of the leader of a 
religious cult, an unemployed 
man who won’t say why he’s 
there, and a woman hoping to 
win her fourth game. 

The masturbation order is the 
first round. The proceedings get 
progressively queasier - a player 
has a nasal cavity scrubbed out 
with a toothbrush, anottier has to 
drink a bowl of vomit, there’s a 
reverse rape, a fisting that goes 
horribly wrong and a bare-knuckie fight to the 
death, ail of which lead to a completely outra- 
geous revelation about one of the players and a 
hilariously gory climax. 

The disc sports a vivid full-frame video transfer, 
easy-to-read subtitles, a stills gallery and trailers 
for the Red Room films and two other Unearthed 
releases. 


ast year was a dream from which this hor- 
ror junkie is loathe to wake. Over the 
course of the year, I had dinner with 
author Jack Ketchum, phoned Dario Argento at 
his home in Italy, hung out with William Lustig, 
Ruggero Deodato and Tobe Hooper, and toplined 
the most ambitious piece of my career for the 
Halloween issue. Nearly lost in the excitement 
were two films with appeal to you, loyal reader. 
Indulge me as I run a broom around Casa del 
Gore-met. 


purges his pantry. 


Starring Martin Dubreuil, 

Mireille Leveque and K.M. Lavigne 
Directed by Alexandre Michaud 
Written by Jef Grenier and Alexandre Michaud 
SRS Cinema 


In 1999, indie filmmaker Alexandre Michaud 
made a splash in the video underground with 
Urban Flesh: Mutilation, a rare example of a 
Canadian no-budget gorefest. The 
plot is basic; a quartet of young out- 
casts hack, slash and devour resi- 
dents of a large city while being 
doggedly pursued by a burnt-out 
detective, before their paths finally 
cross in the hyper-violent climax. As 
in any good gore film, the splatterif- 
ic exploite of the killers take centre 
stage. One scene, in which an unborn child is cut 
out of the mother and eaten, so rankled censors 
in England, Germany and here at home that the 
film was banned. 

The subsequent notoriety helped Michaud 
establish Montreal-based Helltimate Studios, and 
in the ensuing years he’s directed and produced 
a number of well-received low-budget horror 
films for the straight-to-DVD market. But his first 
film was not available in a digital format, so, for 
the tenth anniversary of the production, Michaud 
bowed to fan pressure and recut Urban Flesh for 
DVD. 

Michaud trimmed out some twenty minutes of 
flab and exposition and added new musical cues 
so that the focus of the film is now on the copious 
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When young heroine Jenna Fontaine falls victim to a strange 
vampiric plague, causing all sorts of wild hallucinations, she takes 
off with her father 'gravis to seek out and eradicate the source of the 
vile infection, which lies within a vampire baroness named Carmilla. 


Their destination is Carmilla's hometown, where the apoca^ptic 
horror began - and where Jenna and 'Travis are to meet their friend 
The General. Banding together, they’ll have their only opportunity 
to destroy CarnuUa. 


But Carmilla has other plans for Jenna, and by the time they get to 
the town, they wiU find themselves facing off against Catholic 
schoolgirl zombies, cannibals, demon nuns and the ferocious 
vampire locked in Travis's own trunk! All while Carmilla is slowly 
seducing Jenna'a body and soul. 
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Available on-line & ^ 

^ at quality shops like M 

Arsenic Fashions SLC. UT 
Enchanted Emporium Wassai^l 
Fanboy Three Manchester, UKw 
Free Radicals Albuquerque NmI 
Ipso Facto Fullerton, CA rm 
Mystic Comer Denver. CO* [m 
Roadkill 13 New Orleans 
Voodoo Museum New Orieansr 
Boutique du Vampyre New'^brleans 






It's the night before Christmas and Gabe Snow, a tabloid writer 
haunted by the Ghosts of Christmas Past, is investigating a 
Yule Tide conspiracy. 


Gahe knows that Flight 1226 was brought down one foggy 
Christmas Eve by a flying creature with a "glowing nose". As a 
result, the blood-sucking vampire, Santa Claus, has put Gabe on 
his list and unleashed the demonic fury of the North Pole. An 
army of zombie elves, who have no interest in toys, pointy hats 
or dentistry, are about to turn Gabe's white Christmas blood red. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 

^ Director & Producer's Commentary 
^ The Gore Girls' Commentary 
■S’ Making of Carmilla Documentary 
'f Outtakes 

Brinke Stevens Interview 
■S’ "Heads Are Gonna Roll" Short 
Film With Commentary 
■S’ "Sex and Death: 197T’ Short Film 
■S’ A Conversation with the 
Cinematographer of "Sex & Death" 
■S’ Photo Gallery 
Ih Trailers 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 
Director's Commentary 
Behind the Scenes Featurette 
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NRTIONIIl HORROR EXPO 

AUGUST 28-30 2009 


LOG OK TO mVW.RUE-MOR6UE.COM 

for this year's guest list and event talendor! 


RUE MORGUE CWEMR 

• THE FAaS IN THE USE OF MISTER HOLLOW 
•THE DEMONOLOGY OF DESIRE 
•THE EYES OF EDWARD JAMES 
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HlVI. RARt. CLASSIC 
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THIRD THURSDAY OF EVERY MONTH EXCIUSIVEIY ATTHE LEGENOARY 
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AD RATES FOR THE WEBSITE AND 
MAGAZINE ARE AVAIUBLE. 
CONTACT JODY INFURNARI 
AT 905.985.0430 OR BY EMAIL 
JODY@RUE-MORGUE.COM 
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AUDIO DROKylh. 

BY DAVE ALEXANDER, KEITH CARMAN, MARK R. HASAN, AARON VON 


MARS AND BRAD TEPES 


THE STRANGERS Soundtfach 
Tomandandy 

Lakeshore 

For The Strangers, the duo of Tom 
Hajdu and Andy Miiburn (credited as 
“Tomandandy”) have created a very 
sly and dangerous score that plays 
out as slowly and deliberately as the 
film. They’ve even recruited the 
Bratislava Symphony Orchestra to 
contribute some sonic weight to the 
pulsing rhythms, eerie melodies and 
stealthy shades of electronic musi- 
cal mystery that unfold over the 
course of the soundtrack. “3AM 
Knock” delicately sets up the suffer- 
ing that is to come, softening the lis- 
tener up for “Alone," a truly potent 
upbeat change that almost signals 
the aura! violence to follow. From 
there, the score alternates between 
swelling blasts of tortured synthe- 
sizers and the more traditionally 
scary elements that only an orches- 
tra can provide. The two styles are 
seamlessly melded into a sharp 
blade forged with precision. The 
next time you find yourself tied up 
and tortured by a random group of 
home invaders, ask them to push 
play on this soundtrack before the 
real fun starts. MARS S-SSS 




Stop sequel would differ from the 
one he did for the grittier original. 
But the real surprise is its overtly 
humorous tone - songs range from 
a sombre ballad to rude hillbilly 
trash (“Jesus, He Forgives You Too”). 
The dramatic meat doesn’t really 
appear until the final third, and while 
there’s definitely less emphasis on 
raging guitar textures, McCreary 
really fills this score with vivid array 
of acoustic and warm analogue 
instruments. The album's cheeky 
tone makes Rest Stop 2 an ideal B- 
movle score, and even with twangy 
sounds and banjo embellishments, 
it successfully avoids tired cliches 
and presents a funny, funky take on 
dumb white trash doomed to 
become dinner. MRH *1/2 


meet again a little further on down 
the road. AVL DOA 


REST STOP: Soundtrack 

DONT LOOK BACK 

Bear McCreary 

La-La Land 

It's understandable that the tone of 
Bear McCreary’s score for the Rest 


lyrics and song titles that give Der 
Fluch their decidedly gothic flavour, 
though those same things may 
alienate some. Not the horror punk 
album of the year, but Im Dorf Der 
Verdammten has enough ripping 
riffs and clever hooks to keep that 
devilock rocking. AVL *1/2 


DIRTY DEAD Punk 

Carnivorous Lunar Activities 

Nothing But a Nightmare 
Veterans of such compilations as 
Horror of it All Vol 2 and Prom 
Queen Massacre, Dirty Dead plays 
pedestrian horror punk with a 
vocalist who is trying his damndest 
to evoke Samhain-era Danzig. Just 
how bad is this official full-length 
debut? Pretty damn bad, my friend. 
The fact that Carnivorous Lunar 
Activities is another lame Misfits 
copy/paste job doesn’t bother us 
nearly as much as the band’s 
inability to successfully pull off a 
Misfits copy/paste job. The mem- 
bers’ background in death metal 
and grindcore is probably why they 
feel the need to play each song at a 
million miles an hour, which only 
contributes to the overall generic 
vibe - catchy choruses and memo- 
rable lyrics are out of the question 
here. Seriously, slow down, fellas, 
write an actual song, and we’ll 


DER FLUCH Punk 

Im Dorf Der Verdammten 

FienoForce 

Apart from one album in 1981 and 
three more in the early '90s, German 
goth punks Der Fluch (translated as 
The Curse) are apparently almost 
always on hiatus, but they’ve 
crawled out of the catacombs for 
another kick at the coffin with Im 
Dorf Der Verdammten (translation: In 
the Village of the Damned), a re- 
recording of their earlier material 
plus three brand new tracks. If early 
goth music means Bauhaus and Sis- 
fers of Mercy to you, Der Fluch might 
come as a shock to your system. 
Their eerie, high-octane guitar sound 
is much more like a s!icked-up 
graveyard jam between members of 
The Cramps and Agent Orange. 
Somehow, it’s those all-German 


Radio Cult Rock 

Grooves From the Grave 

Genterine 

High scores on Rock Band and a 
staff discount at Hot Topic does not a 
musical career make. Proof: the four- 
piece stripes-’n’-plaid-clad poseurs 
of Radio Cult. Fronted by the 
miniskirted BambI Lynn and lanky 
long-hair Ricky Zero, they seem to 
spend most of their waking hours 
posing for cheesy band photos, if 
their website is any indication. /Vnd, 
according to booking agents allpow- 
erentertainment.com, “Ricky Zero 


SPECIES soundtrack ■jUj. 

Christopher Young i I C S 

Intrada Special Collection 

ChristopherYoung's lush orchestral score was the i 

lone element of Speefes that wasn't laughable or 'W 

embarrassing. Whether it was the soothing lullaby f P 

for tie main theme or flie harsh orchestral clus- . / 

ters of the transfonnation scenes (“A Vibrant 
Slime,” “Ring Nebula” and “Fever” are delicious 
portraits of DNA going rabid), rt was always the music that gave Sil’s gruesome 
behaviour gravitas, and a bit of audience sympathy. That said, it’s also a beau- 
tifully paced score with some strong dramatic arcs. Fans of Young's robust late 
’80s/'90s horror work will undoubtedly relish the composer’s penchant for bal- 
ancing modem sounds (chilling vocals, snarling brass) with almost childlike 
melodies. Though previously released as a rare promo. Intrada’s expanded CD 
features the whole score (plus bonus electronic cuts), however, it too is limited 
to 3000 copies, so expect this album to disappear fast. MRH 
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A NEW version of the ROSEM-^KY'S PAgK 
SCORE SHOWCASES A MASTERFUL 

sounptrack career cut short. 

Satan’s Lullabies 

Soon afte" Ruth Gordon was awarded a Best Supporting i^tetress Oscar for 
her role as the nosy neighbojr in Roman Polanski's Rosemary’s Baby, the 
film’s 38-^-old composer, Christopher (Krzysztof) Komeda, died from a 
brain hemomhage. This new CD reissue from jazz^soundtrack label Hari<il of 
Komeda's breakthrough score is bittersweet, be(ause while it presents 22 
hacks from the original mono film sound- 
( track, it also whete the appetite for more 

_ * JH music the composer would never realize. 

MB Komeda was part of a brilliant new wave of 
Polish jazz composers/musicians who devel- 
oped toeir own stoking modem sound during 
' the ’60s. “Coven -2” from the flSsoundtrack 

M9, j ' offers a prime example, in which vocalists are 

shriek-whispering while modernistic chords 
undulate, violins tremble, deep notes on a 
string bass tumble downwad and tomeda pairs haunting female voices with 
a shrill soprano sax toat tonctions as Rosemary’s voice, as Beelzebub 
impregnates her with the subtle^ of a ^lanfeh Inquisitor. 

The scwe’s real showstopper, however, is heard when Rosemary sees her 
mc^ipet for the first time. While Polanski holds the camera on Mia Farrow’s 
gigantic eyes and gaping mouth, Komeda has a solo trumpet play muted 
cackles, giving voice to Rosemary’s silence, yet mocking her like a carnival 
barker. 

To contrast the Aim’s skiltfolty implied horror, Komeda composed an 
exquisite luliaby, sung by Farrow. The actress’ loose vocals and te’eathy 
pauses ground toe supernaforal tale with a powerful human anchor. 

Harfdt’s CD features several instrumental and vocal versions of the lullaby, 
including a scat-vocal jazz performance by Urszula Dudjiakj from 1 989, and 
two roi^h piano ^<etches performed by Komeda himself. (A stereo re- 
recording of Rosemary’s themes also exists on toe original 1 968 Dot LP and 
fBe Gwman Tsunami CO.) 

Much of the musician's film foe also scored Polanski’s Cul-de-sac and The 
Fesnisss ^ oufout was released in 1998 by Poland's 

. Roaidsfa a 23-vdume€!} set, and Haikit has plans to release more 

to tire foture. IfomaSS-fusion of vocal experimenbtion, jazz, folk and pop 
, made Rosemary a perfect CE^ing caiA, but he didn't Bve long enough to enjoy 
would’ve been an a^ordina^ career. 

T Mark R. Hasan 
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and his popular band can bring the 
cover hits from the 80’s [sic] to your 
estalishment [sic], corporate event, 
or private party." Whoop. On Grooves 
from the Grave the band plays cov- 
ers ranging from “Killing in the Name 
Of” to “Ace of Spades," “Anarchy in 
the U.K.” to “Detroit Rock City," Aside 
from the album art, the closest this 
disc gets to anything “horror" is the 
White Zombie cover “Thunder Kiss 
’65” and the innocuous sole original 
track, “Kiss the Dead." No spooky 
organ or atmospheric effects added 
to the covers, either, just Lynn's 
strained vocals and a slowed-down 
tempo to accommodate the lacking 
musicianship. Feel free to book this 
crew anywhere, just not in a record- 
ing studio. DA DOA 



ENSLAVED Metai 

Vertebrae 

Indie Recordings 

It might be true that "psychedelic 
Viking black metal” hasn’t become a 
household genre quite yet, but at its 
forefront (or possibly the only band 
that truly fits the bill) is Norway’s 
Enslaved, a group that, with an out- 
put somewhere between constant 
and prolific, has given us some of 
extreme metal's most challenging 
albums. No surprise that Vertebrae 
follows suit. In fact, it picks up with 
the progressive leanings that were 
so present on 2006’s brilliant Ruun 
and continues to focus on themes of 
Norse mythology and religion. Musi- 
cally, the band (described as the Pink 
Floyd of extreme music by some) 
continues to construct complex 


rhythms and structures without ever 
skimping on the unbridled rage 
inherent in black metal. It’s also obvi- 
ous Enslaved’s understanding of 
musical dynamics is growing, as evi- 
denced on songs such as “Ground" 
and “Reflection,” which temper 
swirling, heavily distorted bursts and 
throat-searing vocals with quieter 
passages. At its best, the band cre- 
ates music so layered and forward- 
thinking that you'll need several lis- 
tens to take it all in, and Vertebrae is 
no exception. BT 



TRIGGER Metal 

THE BLOODSHED 

Purgation 

RisiNG/MfTAL Blade 
Defender of the grindcore faith, 
Trigger the Bloodshed is steeped in 
genre trademarks: old school blast 
beats, gurgling/banshee-eque 
vocal trade-offs and linear one- 
note riffing countered by the occa- 
sional low-end squeal. While these 
elements have been overused late- 
ly, the urgency and venom the 
band pours into Purgation still feels 
refreshing. Despite the fact that 
musically this album is a textbook 
case of grindcore, lyrically it strays 
incredibly far. Tracks such as “Lac- 
eration," “Severed,” “Mortuary 
Walls" and “Whited Sepulcher” rely 
on a cryptic lyrical approach, 
resulting in surprisingly engaging 
tales of eerie defilement and sinis- 
ter murder, as opposed to the typi- 
cally overwrought graphic feast of 
gore that dominates the modern 
scene. KC 
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hether it’s the biological contagion of 
Splinter, the religious horror of Stigma- 
ta, a clan of cannibal hillbillies in Wrong 
Turn, or the endless waking nightmare 
of The Deaths of Ian Stone, Elia Cmiral has made 
a name for himself scoring the physical and 
emotional trauma of ordinary characters sucked 
into extraordinary circumstances. 

“I always try to start from the characters,” 
explains the composer, who got his big break in 
1989 with the psychological thriller Apartment 
Zero. “I want tiie score to enhance what we 
already see. [The music should be] emotional on 
a subconscious layer, and connect with the main 
character.” 

That's readily apparent in last year’s The 
Deaths of Ian Stone, a cruel tale of a man 
doomed to die every day for all eternity. Cmiral’s 
tender tieme encapsulates Stone's pain of never 
being able to be properly intimate with his love, 
while an inventive collage of 
percussion, edgy electric gui- 
tar and processed brass cov- 
ers his attempts to outrun his 
nightmarish future. Regardless 
of the physical and psycholog- 
ical cruelty, though, Cmiral 
always reminds us of Stone's 
desperation to find closure 
through his elegantly orches- 
trated love theme. 

Sometimes, however, a 
soundtrack needs to be free from any classical 
ornamentation, and go straight for tfie jugular via 
succincUy drawn assaults. For example, a lot of 
the sounds in the lean Splinter, Cmiral’s latest 
score, distort and disintegrate at very high fre- 



quencies ~ a suitable marriage to the film’s nasty 
biological entity which physically fragments its 
living victims with skin-piercing filaments. But 
Cmiral applies his digital filters 
and effects with intelligence 
and craftsmanship. 

“Sparse doesn’t mean it’s , - 

less work," he explains. “I 
would say it’s almost the other 
way around. When I do elec- 
tronic scores with so much 
sound design, I draw from my 
experience in writing for the 
orchestra." 

Schooled in Prague prior to 
working in Sweden and the United States (where 
he graduated from USC), Cmiral is also adept in 
classical composition, and it’s an aptitude for 
organizing sounds into dramatically functional 
works that makes his fusion writing so seamless. 

In Stigmata, his score was 
beautifully interwoven with 
electronic songs by Billy Cor- 
gan, and for the American 
remake of Pulse, Cmiral’s pro- 
fessionalism had the compos- 
er rewriting his music three 
times to accommodate sput- 
tering reshoots and re-edits. 

“You have to rewrite it if you 
want to do the best job that 
you can do,” he says of the 
experience. “I can't just cut out part of the bars 
and say, 'Here it is.' I don’t do that.” 

While Pulse, Pu/se2 and Spec/es 7// showcase 
music by Cmiral ttiat transcends those Holly- 
wood films’ massive flaws, independent horror 
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filmmakers have inspired the composer to write 
some of the best music for the genre. For exam- 
ple, the Stan Winston-produced Wrong Turn 
resulted in a robust orches- 

tral fusion of electronics and 

snarling 20th-century com- 
position with touches of 
Southern folk music, while 
The Deaths of Ian Stone is a 
very intimate yet impossible 
love story fleshed out by a 
fluid marriage of orchestral, 
rock and electronica. Cmiral 
has proven himself one of 
the most versatile com- 
posers working in the genre. 

Young filmmakers and technicians making the 
switch to directing (such as Splinters Toby 
Wilkins) have kept him busy for the past few 
years, and horror film festivals have ensured his 
work reaches a broad spectrum of fans. One 
might assume that Cmiral must have a yearning 
to write a traditional symphonic horror score. Not 
quite. 

“I’ve seen a couple of horror movies,” he says, 
“and I found some of the post-gothic or post- 
classical kind of scores boring. Maybe it’s out- 
dated [but] it doesn’t get me excited. I would like 
to write a big orchestral score for a horror movie, 
but I’m not sure if I would go in this direction.” 

Until that idyllic project comes along, Cmiral 
will continue to transcend the genre and refine 
his already extensive skill set. 

“I don’t know if I have any desire to score any 
more animal or alien films, but I love to write sus- 
penseful music and emotional music. That’s why 
I do it.” % 
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DEAD SPACE 

• t ^ S I PS3, Xbox 360, PC 

i EA 

; We all know that in space no one can hear you 

scream, but you better believe that your roommate 
, will hear you shriek like a schoolgirl if you decide to 

^ play this pants-shitting new game by yourself in the 

In Dead Space players assume the role of Isaac 
l||in||NmiiM Clarke, a space engineer on a rescue mission to find 

||yni||Hl||^^ out what happened to a missing intergalactic mining 

ship. Once on board the ship, your teammates are all 
brutally killed off and you find yourself alone and forced to traverse blood- 
stained corridors fending off abhorrent creatures that look like they wan- 
dered in off the set of John Carpenter’s The Thing. The critters also use the 
ship’s air vents to move around, which means they can attack you at any 
time, from any direction. 

The fright factor is further jacked up by the game’s incredibly tense, claus- 
trophobic settings, which are perfectly complemented by a minimalist 
soundtrack dominated by echoing industrial noises and the screeches of the 
monstrosities that are hunting you down. 

Game play tends to be fast and furious but at times is bogged down by a 
frustratingly wonky camera system and the fact that Isaac’s movements 
tend to be too slow and clunky, which only exacerbates the situation. Those 
complaints aside. Dead Space still proves to be a remarkably brilliant title 
with enough kick-ass monsters and ominous environments to please any 
horror gamer. Just remember to soundproof the room so your neighbours 
don’t hear your tortured screams and call the police. 


SiOMBER PARTY 
SUUeKTERHOUSE 


uft4dcad 


S I * You know the feeling - there’s something so W ^ ; Pop the interactive DVD into your player and 

\ ^ ^ fucking satisfying about blowing away zombies! I ,mni i meet Paul Tard, who accidentally electrocuted 

V doesn't matter if you’re shredding them W' I himself watching porn on his laptop in the bathtub 

%, with mini-guns or toasting them with Molotov after his friends uninvited him from their hooker 

_ cocktails, just as long as you get to see their rot- i|^|^g||||||^K| party. 

; ^ ' ting brains splatter on the sidewalk. With the help of a sexy demon girl, you can aid 

^ fhe kind of game in him in taking revenge on his friends by possess- 

which you get to do that over and over again. ing the body of each of the hookers and killing his 

Divided into a series of different mini-cam- R|||npn||j||||tf former buddies off with everything from a rake to 

paigns, it allows players to go it alone or as part a just as long as you can correctly answer 

of a four-member multi-player team trying to make it out of a zombie the horror movie trivia questions which appear onscreen, 
infected city. So, if you know who the killer was in Friday the 13th or can name the 

Whether you’re crawling through the claustrophobic confines of a company that made the Chucky doll in Child’s Play, you can use your DVD 

subway tunnel or fleeing through the open space of a farmer’s field, controller to unlock the death scenes and sit back to watch the blood and 

there’s a tangible sense of dread that permeates every facet of this boobies! As far as party games go. it’s kinda lame, but hey, isn’t that what 

game, guaranteeing it will be one of the scariest titles you'll ever play! alcohol is for? 
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bringing you ail the evidence, based only on the secret testimony, of the miser- 
able souls, who survived this terrifying ordeal. ” 

Criswell's infamous monoiogue, deiivered at the beginning of Ed Wood’s inept 
masterwork Plan 9 From Outer Space, serves as an apt introduction to Nightmare 
of Ecstasy: The Life and Art of Edward D. Wood, Jr, Rudoiph Grey’s iconic and 
definitive biography. Bursting with bizarre, outiandish and even contradictory 
anecdotes. Grey’s book not only turned cinema’s ultimate punchline into a 
notable American tragedy, but set the high water mark for cult film biographies 
in the process. 

Serious film buffs may have nodded approvingly when Wood was called out as 
the “worst director of all time” in Harry and Michael Medved’s 1980 book Gold- 
en Turkey Awards, but as Wood’s posthumous infamy grew, so did interest in his 
work. His cult following developed steadily throughout the 1 980s, fuelled by sto- 
ries of his transvestism and VHS releases of genre gems such as Glen or Glen- 
da?, Bride of the Monster and Night of the Ghouls. But it wasn’t until Nightmare 
of Ecstasy hit bookshelves in 1 992 that the real story behind Wood’s life was laid 
bare and immortalized as part of the pop culture landscape. 

The result of a decade of research, the book was reportedly turned down by 
twelve publishers before it found a home at Feral House, an alternative small 
press that shared Grey’s entiiusiasm for the director. Hilarious and heartbreak- 
ing, the book digs beyond the immediate camp appeal of Wood's work to uncov- 
er the director’s genuine enthusiasm and love of film - despite the fact that his 
talent often fell far short of his ambition. 

Nightmare of Ecstasy is primarily comprised of interview excerpts from dozens 
of close associates and horrified onlookers, including Ed’s mother, his second 
wife Kathy, producers George Weiss and Alex Gordon, and actors Conrad Brooks, 
Paul Marco, Vampira and Dolores Fuller. Painting a truly intimate portrait of Wood, 
each participant offers insights on the director’s struggles to raise funding for his 
latest threadbare spookshow project, through to his last days cranking out sor- 
did paperbacks just to make enough to keep himself stocked in Imperial whiskey 
- a habit that eventually killed him in 1 978 at just 54 years old, homeless and 
destitute in one of LA’s worst neighbourhoods. 


But these comprehensive interviews, which were later used as 
the basis for Ed Wood, Tim Burton’s Oscar-winning 1994 biopic, 
tell only part of the story. A series of appendices provide an 
extensive guide to Wood’s work, from his science fiction and 
horror films to his rarely seen softcore productions, and even 
compiles a lengthy list of unrealized projects. His oft overlooked 
writing career is also carefully scrutinized, including excerpts 
from sleazy paperbacks such as Sex, Shrouds and Caskets, The 
Love of the Dead and countless articles and fiction pieces for 
men’s magazines throughout the 1960s and ’70s, including 
Monster Sex Tales and Garter. 

Throughout the book, Grey succeeds in humanizing Wood and 
offers a clear context for the many eccentricities of his films, but 
Nightmare of Ecstasy is also notable for being one of the first 
film biographies to pay serious critical attention to a commonly 
dismissed and ridiculed B-movie director. Rather than reading 
like an exaggeratedly passionate defense of trash cinema ripped 
from the back pages of a fanzine, the book’s professional tone 
and carefully researched details set the template for later cult 
horror film books, including Jimmy McDonough’s exceptional 
The Ghastly One: The Sex-Gore Netherworld of Filmmaker Andy 
Milligan and the filmmaker, profiles in Stephen Thrower’s 
impressive Nightmare USA: The Untold Story of the Exploitation 
Independents. 

Just as iconic - and amusing - as those recent tomes. Night- 
mare of Ecstasy helped prove that not only were B-horror and 
sexploitation films fun diversions, but that they were also worthy 
of critical attention. Though Wood’s life was often as bizarre as 
his surreal flickering images. Grey was the first to realize that an 
understanding of both gives all movie fans a more rounded 
appreciation of the art of filmmaking. 

Paul Corupe 



Ed Wood Jr. (left) and Bela Lugosi on the set of Bride of the Monster. 
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